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In Gratitude and Need of Guidance 


Mi ost uicH and mighty Ruler of the universe, by whom FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON WORSHIP 
our nation hath been established in freedom and preserved 
in union: In this feast of harvest we thank thee for the 
fruits of the earth. We thank thee also for thy favor shown 
unto our fathers, and thy faithfulness continued unto their 
children; for the rich land given us for an inheritance, 
and the great power entrusted to the people; for the fidelity 
of men set in authority, and the peace maintained by 
righteous laws; for protection from outward dangers and 
deliverance from inward strife; for an honorable place 
among the nations, and the opportunity of increasing serv- 
ice to the world. Keep thou the commonwealth beneath 
thy care, and guide the state according to thy will; and 
thine shall be the glory and the praise and the thanksgiving, 
from generation to generation. Amen. 


O Gop, who by thy providence didst lead our forefathers 
to this good land wherein they found liberty and freedom 
to worship thee: We beseech thee ever to guide our nation 
in the way of thy truth and peace, so that we may never 
fail in the blessing which thou hast promised to that people 
whose God is the Lord; through Jesus Christ thy Son 
our Lord. Amen. 


O HEAVENLY Fatuer, who hast filled the world with 
beauty: Open, we beseech thee, our eves to behold thy 
gracious hand in all thy works; that, rejoicing in thy whole 
creation, we may learn to serve thee with gladness; for 
the sake of Him by whom all things were made, thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


; oo Gop, from whom all thoughts of truth and 
peace proceed: Kindle, we pray thee, in the hearts of all 
men, the true love of peace, and guide with thy pure and 
peaceable wisdom those who take counsel for the nations 
of the earth; that in tranquillity thy kingdom may go for- 
ward, till the earth be filled with the knowledge of thy love; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
Oral Roberts on T.V. 


« None too soon the Reverend J. C. 
Wynn tackled the problem of writing 
about the Oral Roberts television pro- 
gram [P. L., October 1956], and I 
think he did a fine job. His column was 
factual, temperate, and_ theologically 
sound. Manvy of us who believe in 
real faith healing such as that described 
by Gurdon Scoville in “The Light That 


Heals,” PresBYTERIAN Lire, October 
27. 1956, are unwilling to see it ex- 
ploited . . . or treated out of context to 


the whole of life. 
—CLAYTon T. GriswoLp 


Executive Director 

Department of Radio and Television 

Presbyterian Church U.S. A 

« ... I have attended two of these 
Roberts tent meetings and talked with 
many people, including some who were 
healed (one a Baptist minister), and I 
was tremendously impressed with the 
atmosphere of reverence and worship 
that prevailed among these vast throngs. 
To call the TV presentation a “show” 
is harsh. “The camera, the lights, the 
the staging,” which Mr. Wynn 
criticizes, are also a part of other TV 


music, 


religious programs—with slight varia- 
tions—which Presbyterians are urged to 
tune in. 

Mv first viewing of the Roberts TV 
program left me also “vaguely disturbed 
But the more I watched 
I felt I had to 


and fascinated.” 
it—studied it—the more 
praise than to condemn. 

As to “no physicians on hand” 
check the 


Roberts isn’t out to 


before-and-after symptoms, 


“prove” miraculous 


healings; he merely claims God does 
heal today as of old, 


faith. He 


even 


where there is 
has faith, and so he 
I know of no 


prays, 
as do many others. 
church maintaining a “board” to pass 
on “before-and-after” conversions. It 
would be just as superfluous to pass on 


converted, vou're 


healings. If vou're 
converted; if you're healed, you're 
healed. 

I am glad Mr. Wynn savs, “No one 


can argue with his [Roberts’s] faith in 


praver and in health.” I do not object, 
as Mr. Wynn does, to Roberts’s “show- 
manship” any more than I object to the 


“showmanship” of Bishop Sheen, Cross 
roads, Man to Man, or Dr. Peale. 
And as to 
wealth,” 


to encourage us not only 


“success, blooming health, or 
there is plenty in the Bible 
to work for 


these, but to pray unceasingly for 
them. 
Novemper 24, 1956 


There are probably some things in 
the Roberts organization I would not 
approve of if I knew of them, but the 
things Mr. Wynn brings up are not those 
There are some things in the 
could criticize- 


things. 
Presbyterian Church 
and sometimes I do—but I find infinitely 
I hope 
as Paul feared he 


more to praise. Roberts never 


becomes a “castaway” 
[himself] might, but in the meantime 
Oral Roberts is in my prayers, even as 
is the beloved Reverend John C. Wynn. 

—FRANKLIN L. ARTLEY 


Minister, E a Presbyterian Church 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 

« Mr. J. C. Wynn’s criticism of Oral 
Roberts's work is plausible, but is it 
teaching? When 


“Teacher, we 


in line with Jesus’s 
John reported to Jesus, * 
saw a man casting out demons in your 
name and we forbade him because he 
was not following us,” Jesus did not con- 
cur in John’s condemnation. Instead, he 
said, “Do not forbid him, for no one 
who does a mighty work in my name 
will be able soon after to speak evil of 
me. For he that is not against us is with 
us” (Mark 9:38-40). He did not attack 
the man’s integrity. 

It seems to me that it would be quite 
in accordance with the spirit of Jesus’s 
words to refrain from attacking the mo- 
tives and methods of those who do 
things differently 

Gamaliel’s advice 
in the present case I tell you, keep away 


from our way. 
is still good: “So 


from these men and let them alone; for 
if this plan or this undertaking is of 
it will fail; but if it is of God, you 
will not them. 


men, 
be able to overthrow 
You might even be found opposing God” 
(Acts 5:38-39). 

Presbyterians 
work than attacking unorthodox people 


have more important 


and their works. Time will show them 
up if their works are evil 
—Dwicut E. ALLEN 


Niagara Falls, New York 


« Just a note to sav I am so glad that 
J. C. Wynn said it. People all over the 
country are asking questions about this 
“show” on TV. Mr. 

(Continued on page 41 


Wynn has made the 
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MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


Rejoice and Give Thanks 


Thanksgiving Day, November 22 


Rejoice always, pray constantly, give thanks in all cir- 
cumstances; for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus for 
you. (I Thessalonians 5:16-18, R.S.V.) 


r 1s a happy circumstance that special days come now and 
then to remind us of those areas of experience we so 
easily neglect. Thanksgiving is such a day. It is hallowed 
by memories of those who dared the worst and came 
through battered and bruised, but grateful. It calls to our 
minds the courage and faith of men and women who stood 
in lonely splendor against the wilderness and claimed a new 
world for freedom under God. It reminds us of our heritage 
and rebukes our complaining, for in the light of history we 
are blessed abundantly, “above all that we ask or think.” 

Curiously enough, Thanksgiving has very little to do with 
outward things. The Pilgrims, living precariously and on 
the edge of disaster, stil] found reason for gratitude. At least 
they were alive and free and full of trust that God would 
see them through. So, in Paul’s time, were the Christians, 
living on the ragged edge, pressed on every side, persecuted; 
and yet Paul could write, “Rejoice always, pray constantly, 
give thanks in all circumstances; for this is the will of God 
in Christ Jesus for you.” 

Notice the words “rejoice always,’ 
circumstances. It wasn’t just a case of singing, “God’s in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world.” Plenty of things were 
wrong in Paul’s day as in ours. There was nothing super- 
ficial in Paul’s thinking, and he was under no illusions about 
the world and the terrible wrongness of things. When he 
was imprisoned, he did not shrug his shoulders and say, 
“Well, it might be worse.” Unjust imprisonment was bad, 
uncomfortable, miserable, no matter how you looked at it. 
When Paul floundered into incapacity with his “thorn in the 
flesh,” he did not rejoice because he might have had a more 


no matter what the 


serious illness. 

Paul could rejoice and give thanks, not because things 
might be worse, but rather because circumstances, whatever 
they were, could be used for the glory of God. They could 
be made to turn out, as he said, “to the progress of the gos- 
pel.” Paul adventured into the worst that life could do, quite 
certain that “all things’—even imprisonment and his “thorn 
in the flesh”—could “work together for good to them who 
love God.” He was aware of a Power beyond himself, yet 
working in him, to change the impact of circumstances. He 
could make the worst yield to the best. 

There is a striking paragraph in Ethel Barrymore’s de- 
scription of her brother John. She doesn’t make him into a 
hero. She knew him too well. She understood, however, the 
glory of his talent, much of which he wasted and frittered 
away. She speaks of him with tenderness, as if she under- 
stood both his theatrical triumphs and his moral failures. 
Then her mind leaps back across the years, and she sees her 
brother as a lad. She remembers how he had to climb a Jong 
flight of dark stairs to bed. As he started up into the dark- 
ness, he was heard to say to the dark, “You can’t hurt me. 


4 


I have a wonderful power.” 

The words on the lips of young Barrymore had no spir- 
itual reference. They were, on the contrary, an expression 
of colossal egotism. But in a far deeper sense, as Paul knew, 
we have a “wonderful power,” forever bringing light to 
darkness, transforming hurts into insight and courage, and 
failures into character. That is what the great apostle had 
in mind when he wrote, “Rejoice always . . . in all circum- 
stances.” 

Paul understood, as he made clear in what he wrote, that 
the “wonderful power” he had found was not his own but 
God’s. So he added, “Pray constantly,” as if he knew that 
by prayer he could prepare himself for the invasion of God’s 
spirit and power. 

There is something for all of us here, a suggestion that 
prayer is like opening the lens of a camera to the sensitive 
film inside and taking captive the beauty of a mountain 
peak. Prayer is being alive to the “wonderful power” in 
which we “live and move and have our being.” And Paul 
made it clear that if a man is to take tragedy and hardship 
and turn them into hallelujahs, he has to be sensitively 
aware of the “wonderful power” that is able to draw from 
him the best that is in him. 

When Jesus said, “Pray without ceasing,” and Paul said, 
“Pray constantly,” they did not mean for us to go about 
muttering from dawn to dark. If, every time someone met 
me on the street, he heard me mumbling prayers, he would 
think me peculiar, to say the least, and wonder if I ought to 
consult a psychiatrist. Practically speaking, he would won- 
der how I ever did any worthwhile work. To “pray con- 
stantly” is simply to live with an unfailing awareness of God. 
It is to toil in the knowledge that we are not alone in our 
toil. It is to live and love in the mood of the familiar hymn, 

This is my Father's world, 

O let me ne’er forget 

That though the wrong seems oft so strong, 

God is the Ruler yet. 
To “pray constantly” is to live from hour to hour believing 
in and aware of the “wonderful power” that pursues us and 
seeks us, even in our lostness. 

You would think we would rejoice in the “wonderful 
power” that enables us to use difficult circumstances for the 
glory of God. You would think, too, we would rejoice in the 
possibility of finding that power in prayer. 

Maybe we are too comfortable to rejoice and give thanks. 
I’m not sure. Nobody who reads this meditation is likely to 
miss a meal this week, or sleep in the cold, or go without 
clothes warm enough to keep out the wind. By comparison 
with the thankful Pilgrims, we have everything; and by 
comparison with Paul, the poorest of us is rich in the things 
that make life comfortable. 

The fact is that things do not make us thankful or lead 
us to rejoice. It is, on the contrary, the “wonderful power” 
in Christ that turns “all circumstances” into opportunities 
that sends us through our days singing, “Thanks be to God.” 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER helps to remind us of the 
many blessings for which we Americans 
are being thankful this week. The har- 
vester is Kenneth O. Turner of Oka- 
nogan (oaka-noggin), Washington, a 
former mathematics teacher from Ne- 
braska who now owns and farms an 
irrigated thirty-acre fruit orchard in 
Washington State’s renowned “apple- 
land.” The apples are Red Delicious. 

Fruit-farming keeps Ken Turner 
plenty busy, but not too busy to lead a 
rugged second career as a church and 
civic leader. He has been a church- 
school teacher, has been ordained a rul- 
ing elder, and currently is a choir mem- 
ber and board chairman for the trustees 
of Okanogan Presbyterian Church. And 
in the evenings when he isn’t attending 
choir practice with his wife, or serving 
on the local school board, he works with 
other men in the congregation on a 
church building project. For more news 
about Washington’s active Presbyte- 
rians, read Growing Church in the Ever- 
green State, page 11. 


Associate Editor Gehres’s stories on 
Washington are part of a continuing 
series of exclusive P.L. reports on North 
American church life. This year we have 
taken you to Oak Ridge, Tennessee; New 
England; Texas; Michigan; Arkansas; 
and the Northwest. 


We take vou on page 35 to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a lively look at a 
unique American institution—the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Assistant Editor Mary 
Seth shows how the Cathedral serves 
Presbyterians and others as well as Epis- 
copalians. Carl Karsch has photo- 
graphed the Cathedral in full color. 


Sooner or later every Presbyterian is 
bound to be asked by a curious friend 
whether or not he believes in predestina- 
tion. This is a tough question, even for 
the informed, but George Sweazey, in 
his usual able way, clarifies this weighty- 
sounding issue in Predestination Versus 
Do-It-Yourself, page 18. Dr. Sweazey, 
like Robert McAfee Brown (Arnold 
Toynbee and the Faith We Hold, page 
6) is a veteran P.L. author who special- 
izes in writing easy prose about difficult 
subjects. Now pastor of Huguenot Me- 
morial Church, Pelham, New York, Dr. 
Sweazey was formerly the Presbyterian 
Church’s secretary for evangelism. 
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Arnold Toynbee 


and the Faith We Hold 


Christian readers 


are grateful to the brilliant historian 


for illuminating the role of religion in the story 


of mankind, but they 


cannot accept some of his basic conclusions 


by Robert McAfee Brown 


HE NAME of Arnold Toynbee has 
Wien a household word to mil- 
lions of Americans who have possibly 
never read a word he has written. Just as 
people know that the Communist Mani- 
festo is important, even though they 
haven't read it, and know that Freud 
has something to say about sex, though 
they're not sure just what, so they know 
that Arnold Toynbee has written a lot 
about history, though they “haven’t got 
around to reading him yet.” 

That Toynbee’s name should be so 
well known is not on the face of it easy 
to understand. A handful of scholars has 
gone through his ten-volume Study of 
History, available for the substantial out- 
lay of $75.00, but this certainly does not 
account for the popular interest in Toyn- 
bee. Several vears ago a one-volume 
abridgment of the first six volumes (this 
begins to get complicated) was at the 
top of the best-seller list, and was seen 
on many living-room tables. But even 
this “digest guide” to Toynbee ran to 
617 pages and called for a $6.00 invest- 
ment, as well as a lot of concentrated 
reading. And since it covered only the 
first six volumes, readers were left in a 
pique of curiosity wondering “how it 
would turn out.” For some people Toyn- 
bee became a household word when he 
began to get the glamour treatment from 
Time and Life. Cover stories and long 


articles in such magazines are quite 
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Associate Professor, Union Theological Seminary 


conducive to the creation of household 
words. 

Beyond all of these reasons, however, 
there is surely a deeper reason for the 
widespread interest in Toynbee, for he 
is dealing in all of his writings with the 
problems that concern every twentieth- 
century person, namely: 

What is history all about? 

Does human life add up to anything 

significant? 

Are we going to be blown to bits? 

What must we do to be-saved? 


No escape from history 

Forbidding though the phrase may 
sound, everybody has a “philosophy of 
history” when he thinks about these 
questions. When Henry Ford said that 
“history is the bunk,” he was not re- 
pudiating an interpretation of history; 
he was simply offering a particular in- 
terpretation of it. Clearly, no living 
American can remain unconcerned about 
the fact that the Communists have a 
very clearly worked-out “philosophy of 
historv’—one which includes the inevi- 
table overthrow of the civilization which 
most living Americans stoutly affirm to 
be the best that has ever existed. And 
no Christian can ignore the problem, for 
Christian faith has a peculiar stake in 
the interpretation of history, since it af- 
firms that history is God’s workshop and 
that He has himself participated in our 





human lot in the person of his Son. So 
there are “philosophies of history” in 
abundance these days. The question is 
not, “Is there a philosophy of history?” 
but, “Which one is the right one?” or, “Is 
more than one correct?” 

When we translate such a question 
into our own question, it comes out, 
“Does my life have any meaning?” 

Presumably the historians can help 
us find an answer. And if the historian is 
“open” to Christian faith, as Toynbee 
clearly is, his work will have a double 
interest for the thinking Christian. How, 
then, can the lay reader, who is not a 
professional] historian but who wants to 
know what a great historian says about 
such questions, get a concise picture of 
Toynbee’s thought? By the publication 
of his Gifford Lectures, originally given 
at the University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Toynbee has provided a reliable 
guide to his own thinking (An Historian’s 
Approach to Religion; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York; $5.00). In just 
under 300 pages of text, in twenty rela- 
tively brief chapters, Toynbee has sum- 
marized the lifetime reflections of a 
great man. Though there are occasional 
references that no one short of a profes- 
sional historian will understand, by and 
large the book has a lucidity and clarity 
of approach which are quite breath-tak- 
ing. Not a little of this is due to Toyn- 
bee’s marvelous use of the English lan- 
guage. He has a flair for style which is 
almost poetic and which constantly en- 
gages the reader. 


“Christian historian” 

In recent years, Toynbee has been 
rather uncritically hailed by much of the 
American pulpit as a “Christian histo- 
rian.” There was a time, Dr. Howard 
Lowry of Wooster College has pointed 
out, when the typical sermon in a col- 
lege chapel consisted of an introduction, 
three points from Toynbee, and a con- 
clusion. And among his own clan of his- 
torians, Toynbee has often been taken to 
task by men who accused him of read- 
ing too much Christianity into his in- 
terpretation of history. 

To what extent is this true? Is Toyn- 
bee the Christian to the 
secularists and the Marxists and the de- 
bunkers? Has he worked out the Chris- 
tian philosophy of history for our day? 

I think that the Christian is bound to 
have a double-minded attitude toward 


“answer” 


these questions. On the one hand, he 
cannot help feeling a genuine sense of 
appreciation for the real Christian in- 
sights which pervade a large part of the 
book. But on the other hand, he cannot 
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avoid a certain amount of dissatisfaction, 
sometimes approaching exasperation, at 
the way in which other aspects of the 
Christian faith seem to be weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. Such a 
judgment may sound like the petulance 
of a small mind when confronted by a 
superior mind (one of the greatest minds 
of our era, in fact). But the least that 
can be done is to attempt to provide 
some examples illustrating both sides of 
the judgment, and then let the reader 


decide for himself. 


The Christian’s indebtedness to 
Toynbee 

First of all, let us look at some of the 
places where Toynbee speaks with 
power to the Christian reader. One of 
his most significant contributions is his 
recognition of the creative use of suffer- 
ing. He points out the importance “of 
accepting Suffering for oneself and try- 
ing to turn one’s own suffering to positive 
account by acting, at the cost of suffer- 
ing, on one’s feelings of Pity and Love 
for one’s fellow-creatures.” For Toynbee 
this is one of the wavs by which man 
approaches God, for “it gives him a 
glimpse of a God who is Love as well as 
Power.” It leads, moreover, to a deep- 
ening understanding of the Suffering 
Servant and what this conception has 
meant to Christendom. Moreover, this 
point is a positive way toward the over- 
coming of sin: “It makes it possible for 
the Universe to have significance with- 
out at the same time making it necessary 
for this significance to depend upon the 
Universe’s centring round the Self.” 

And it is in terms of this basic prob- 
lem of wanting to have the universe 
“centring round the Self” that a second 
major insight of Toyvnbee’s emerges. He 
does as much as any contemporary 
writer to drive home the fact of original 
sin. He sees that our basic problem is 
precisely that we tend to make ourselves 
the center of the universe and that we 
make our viewpoint the final truth. This 
is for Toynbee the disastrous error of all 
“Man-worship,” whether worship of dei- 
fied individuals, the nation, the common- 
wealth of nations, the technician, or 
whatever. 

In fact, it could be said that this is the 
main lesson that Toynbee sees history 
teaching us—that in cold, sober truth, 
“the wages of sin is death.” Toynbee ex- 
presses this in terms of the explicitly 
Christian notion of original sin. and in 
terms of the Greek hybris, or “stepping 
bevond the bounds,” claiming more for 
ourselves than we are entitled to claim 


It is Toynbee’s contention that worship 
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Historian Arnold Toynbee has made history himself 
with his analysis of the rise and fall of civilizations. 


of anvone or anything else than God or 
Absolute Reality is the sin of idolatry 
and pride and that it is bound to lead to 
disaster. He has a compelling catalogue 
of historical examples to prove his con- 
tention. 

On the basis of this analysis he paints 
a sober picture for the future. There will 
be danger, for example, when world 
government does come, that we “will 
deify it and its human embodiments” 
after the manner of the deification of 
nations in our day in Germany, Russia, 
Italv, and China. This, he says, mav be 
“the next idol that will be erected in a 
still discarded Christianity’s place.” 

What is the alternative to this baleful 
picture? There is onlv one: “The radical 
alternative is to renounce, not only Na- 
ture-worship, but also Man-worship in 
any form, and to turn towards an Abso- 
lute Reality that is beyond, as well as in, 
both Man and Nature.” It will be hard 
for men to achieve this. It will involve 
suffering. since it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God, but that 
is the price that men will have to be will- 
ing to pay for their salvation. 

Another significant word to the Chris- 


tian is Tovnbee’s stress on the necessity 


for Christianity, and all religions, to en- 
gage in a continuous task of the re-ex- 
amination and purging of their corrupted 
elements. There is always the danger of 
selling out to the state, not only in the 
fourth-century Roman Empire, but in 
the twentieth-century American Empire. 
There is always the danger of making 
idols out of religious institutions and ex- 
empting them from criticism. “In the 
life of all the higher religions, the task of 
winnowing is a perennial one because 
their historic harvest is not pure grain.” 
This is a good Protestant emphasis if 
there ever was one and is the historian’s 
way of saying what more than one Prot- 
estant thinker has stressed. that “the 
Reformation must continue.” 

Coupled with this insistence on the 
necessity of humility is a twin theme, a 
stern and insistent recognition of the 
dangers of fanaticism, alongside of re- 
peated fervent pleas for religious toler- 
ance. Tovnbee recognizes how disastrous 
for Christendom have been the “wars of 
religion,” and the times in Western 
man’s history when failure to accept the 
Christian creed meant social ostracism, 
financial ruin, or even death. He under- 
lines the strange anomaly of men killing 








Arnold Toynbee 
and the Faith We Hold 


in the name of the Prince of Peace, hat- 
ing on behalf of the King of Love, and 
destroying people with the sword to fur- 
ther the cause of the One who said that 
they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword. Toynbee’s stress on love and 
self-sacrifice, rather than spiritual arro- 
gance and intolerance, speaks a needed 
word to the twentieth-century Christian. 

At a somewhat different point, Toyn- 
bee speaks a clear word to Christians 
who are engaged in the struggle with 
ideas, whether at college, university, 
seminary, research laboratory, or in their 
own minds and hearts. He discusses the 
much alive issue of the relationship be- 
tween religion and science, and whether 
in our increasingly scientifically minded 
culture, we can expect science to provide 
us with all the answers. As many readers 
will know, there is a substantia] group 
of people who answer this question in 
the affirmative and pooh-pooh the claims 
of religion. Toynbee does not make this 
mistake. He provides good material (see 
especially Chapter 17) for people who 
find themselves confronted by the scien- 
tific challenge. He insists that science 
and religion each speak a_ legitimate 
word and that neither can be allowed to 
swallow the other. We cannot “reduce 
everything to science.” In fact, he sees 
grave danger in this tendency and feels 
that the enthronement of technology as 
a kind of new goddess could indeed be 
the undoing of Western man. 


The Christian’s questions to 
Toynbee 

With such a rich harvest of intellectual 
and spiritual fruits already bestowed on 
us by Toynbee, it may seem unduly 
critical to raise a protesting voice at the 
discovery of some fruit which is either 
overripe or has not been properly culti- 
vated. Nevertheless, there are some 
places where the Christian reader is 
forced to differ with this writer who 
teaches him so much. 

For one thing, there must be radical 
dissent from Toynbee’s treatment of the 
Jews and their claims as the “Chosen 
People” (a claim, incidentally, which is 
picked up by the Christian community 
and remains part of the Christian doc- 
trine of the church). It must be clear 
that there is no anti-Semitism in Toyn- 
bee’s treatment, but there is the repeated 
assertion that for one people to designate 
itself as the Chosen People of the One 
God is an act of arrogance and pride, 
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and a religious manifestation of original 
sin and self-centeredness (see pp. 12-13, 
135-8, 140). Without going into a long 
discussion of this problem, it must 
simply be pointed out that in the Old 
Testament the notion of the Chosen 
People is one not of election to privilege 
but to service and responsibility. The 
prophets are always taking the people to 
task for interpreting their destiny arro- 
gantly rather than responsibly. The con- 
sequences of being the Chosen People 
do not involve ease and comfort but sub- 
ject them to sterner judgment than is 
meted out to any other people. At this 
point the Biblical scholars and special- 
ists (of whom the present writer is not 
one) will have a field day pointing out 
Toynbee’s failure to grasp the inner sig- 
nificance of the idea of the Chosen 
People. 

There is a second problem for the 
Christian reader in Toynbee’s treatment 
of God. Toynbee acknowledges that to 
speak of God in personal terms (as 
Christianity does) is a legitimate activ- 
ity. But he also goes on to insist that to 
speak of him in impersonal terms (as 
Eastern religions do) is every bit as true. 
Thus while we may speak of God as 
“Father,” the Oriental or the non-Chris- 
tian may speak of “Absolute Reality” 
and mean the same thing. Toynbee’s 
point is that all of our conceptions of 
God are less than fully accurate, a point 
which must certainly be conceded. But 
he then seems to go on to insist that dif- 
fering concepts of God are equally ac- 
curate, a point which by no means must 
be conceded. To assert that, whatever 
else he is, God is personal and that we 
can enter into personal relationship with 
him (as Christianity asserts) is certainly 
to say something very different from as- 
serting that God is impersonal. If God 
can only be described in vague, abstract, 
impersonal categories, all concepts of 
personal relationship must go out the 
window. 

Part of this difficulty in trying to speak 
about God and have it both ways is that 
Toynbee makes what seems to this 
writer to be the mistake of separating 
the “truths” of Christianity from their 
historical context. The heart or “essence” 
of Christianity is not found in the ab- 
stract distillation of some insights and 
“essential counsels and truths”; it is 
found in the very specific, concrete fact 
of a life lived, a death died, a grave 
overcome. The life of the Christian is his 
response to those events, and only very 
secondarily his response to abstract prin- 
ciples. (This, incidentally, is where 
Toynbee’s plea to separate the essentials 


from the nonessentials in religion runs 
into some difficulty. Acknowledging all 
of the corruptions of the institutional 
church, for example, we cannot simply 
declare the institution nonessential; for it 
is only through an institutional church 
that the gospel is proclaimed, heard, and 
passed on from generation to genera- 
tion. ) 

All of these comments only point 
toward the major thesis of Toynbee to 
which the Christian will have to take ex- 
ception. This is his underlying assump- 
tion that no one religion can be singled 
out as the bearer of the divine message 
in such a way that the others appear un- 
necessary or even wrong. Christians who 
claim, as most Christians do, that Chris- 
tianity is “unique” among the religions 
of the world will have to do a lot of 
wrestling with Toynbee’s rejection of 
this claim. For Toynbee insists that on 
the basic points of importance there is 
a similar message among the “high re- 
ligions” and that it is once again a sign 
of spiritual arrogance and sin to place 
any religion at the top of the scale, with 
others arranged in descending order of 
importance or unimportance. To go into 
the vast problem of the relationship of 
Christianity to the other world religions 
is beyond the scope of the present ar- 
ticle. It can only be said that Toynbee 
raises the problem afresh and that a re- 
buttal to him would perhaps have to be 
constructed along an amplification of 
the following lines: 

Christianity does make what seems to 
be an “arrogant” claim, but it need not 
be claimed arrogantly. It is one thing to 
speak the truth; it is another thing to 
speak the truth in love. Where Chris- 
tians have not done the latter, they de- 
serve Toynbee’s censure. But where they 
have, they have discovered that it is not 
up to them to determine the content of 
their message. That message is not some- 
thing they have created but something 
they have received. It turns out to be not 
just a gospel for Western man, with 
Mahayana Buddhism a kind of equiv- 
alent for Eastern man. On the contrary, 
it involves a claim of God upon all men, 
and it must be proclaimed to all men. 
There is nothing “missing” in it which 
must be provided by another “high re- 
ligion.” It is sufficient in and of itself. 

So the Christian must finally part 
company with Toynbee. But he will do 
so reluctantly, conscious that he has 
been in the presence of a great, liberal, 
humane individual who has drunk 
deeply at the well of Christian charity 
and humility and who has been gracious 
enough to lend us his cup. 
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Your gift of a Holy Bible at Christmas truly 





“Especially at Christmas... 
THE HOLY BIBLE 


conveys the special message of this great day. 


More than any other gift, the Bible belongs to 
Christmas. And in these glorious World Bibles 
—printed on the loveliest of all India papers, 
World Indo-Text—you will find beauty and dig- 
nity in keeping with the tradition of our Chris- 
tian heritage. Among World's many editions, 

all in the beloved King James Version, 
there is an appropriate Bible for anyone 
on your Christmas list. Available 


wherever books are sold. 


A FAMILY GIFT-The Master- Art Edition, a complete family reference 


Bible, is bound in genuine hand-grained morocco, leather-lined, tor ge:- 


erations of use. Covers are gold-stamped, pages gold-edged. Illustrations 


and maps in full color, 525 pages of reference supplements to aid in 


family reading and study, and in Sunday School work. Thumb-Indexed. 


Gift boxed. . . . . No. 2847-1 (above)—$15.00 


FOR ONE WHO TRAVELS-Mar- 
velously slim and compact, this is the 
perfect Bible to slip easily into a suit- 
case (or a pocket). Beautifully bound in 
black genuine hand-grained morocco, 
leather-lined. Cover stamping and page 
edges are gold. 2 silk marker ribbons. 
Printed in clear, self- pronouncing type. 
Presentation Page . . No. 615—$7.50 
Red Letter Edition . No. 655-—-$7.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY © Bible Publishers to America 


FOR PERSONAL OR FAMILY USE 
—Colorful new illustrations, new, larger, 
more legible, self-pronouncing type, 
new up-to-date maps,and newly-revised 
Concordance make this Bible a superla- 
tive gift ata modest price. Red Letter 
Edition. Bound in black Leathertex, gilt- 
stamped, red edges. No. 230C —$2.50 
Black genuine leather, gold-stamped, 


gold edges, silk marker ribbon. 
No. 232C—$5.00 
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FOR A CHILD ON YOUR LIST— 
What a wonderful first Bible! The 
Rainbow Bible is bound in sturdy cloth 






with a glowing full-color painting repro- 
duced on the covers. 8 pages of illumi- 
nated Spiritual Memory Gems, decorated 
end-papers featuring the Lord’s Prayer 
and the 23rd Psalm, and 5 beautiful 
full-color illustrations. Gift boxed. 

No. 603 — $2.50 


s 
& Turn the page 
“i for 


‘more gift Bibles... 
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An appropriate gift for any occasion, the Holy 
Bible has special meaning at Christmas. It con- 
veys, as nothing else can, the true significance 


and universal promise ot this great day. 


Here, and on the reverse side ot this page, you 
will find a representative group of beautiful 
World Bibles, all printed on World Indo-Text, 
the loveliest of all India papers. Among World's 
many editions in the beloved King James 
Version, there is an appropriate Bible for any- 


one on your Christmas list. Available 


wherever books are sold. 
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A SUPERB PERSONAL GIFT-—This magnificent Bible 
is bound in brilliant red hand-grained morocco, lined with 
red leather, with gold-stamped covers and gold edges. Many 
useful reference supplements, including Concordance, 
Geographic al Index, maps. Two silk marker ribbons. 
No. 1140C (above )— $10.00 
Red Letter Edition . No. 1114C—$10.25 


Gift boxed 


In black morocco . . No. 1121C—$10.00 
Red Letter Edition . No. 1101C~$10.25 


FOR A YOUNG BIBLE READER~ 


One of World’s newest Bibles, com- 
pletely reset in legible, self pronouncing 
type Newly revised Concordance, new 
full-color maps, and new full-color 
illustrations. Red Letter Edition Zipper 
losure. Gift boxed. Black Leathertex 

No. 231CZ—$3.50 
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FOR OLDER READERS (and anyone 
who prefers extra-large type) —Large, 
clear ty pe, W ell spac ed, makes this Bible 
particularly easy to read. Contents in- 
clude Geographical Index and 16 maps 
and four illustrations in color. Black gen- 
uine leather, gold -stamped cover, gold 
edges, silk marker ribbon. Gift boxed. 


No. 714—$9.00 
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TO DELIGHT A YOUNG LADY-—- 
Here, in gleaming, snow-white Leather- 
tex, is the same new Bible described at 
the far left (231CZ). The new full-color 
maps are by a world-famous cartogra- 
pher, and the beautiful new illustrations 
by a renowned religious artist. Like the 
231CZ, this is a Red Letter Edition. 
Zipper closure. Gift boxed. 

No. 236CZ—$3.50 
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Growing Church in the Evergreen State 


Presbyterian pioneering in Washington began with Marcus 


Whitman, and continues in the country, town, and city 


by Mary ANN GEHRES 


OT LONG AGO a Washingtonian and a visiting Pennsy]l- 
N vanian were exchanging regional impressions. 

“Washington certainly lives up to its travel-folder repu- 
tation as America’s last great frontier,” observed the East- 
erner, who had spent a week on the Olympic Peninsula 
and in Mt. Rainier National Park. 

“Where did you get the folders from—a museum?” said 
the Far Westerner, bristling a bit. 

He held that the description was at least two generations 
old, except perhaps for a handful of isolated areas that 
were still in transition. But to salvage the guest’s position, he 
remarked that the state is on the growing edge of popula- 
tion and industrial expansion. 

Thumbing through an almanac, the Washingtonian 
found 1950 census statistics indicating that the Evergreen 
State’s population has grown faster than the average for 
the eleven Western states, which have grown twice as fast 
as the entire nation. Although the pell-mell growth has 
slackened a bit in the last five years, tens of thousands of 
new residents, attracted by the state’s climate and oppor- 
tunities, continue to pour in every year. And with the 
abundance of low-cost electricity, supplied by Grand Cou- 
lee Dam, the influx of newcomers wil] not dwindle. 

From the days of pioneer missionary Marcus Whitman, 
the Presbyterian Church has been in the vanguard of 
settlement in Washington. In 1838, the first Protestant 
church west of the Rockies was organized at the Whitman 
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station at Waiilatpu, near the present Walla Walla; the 
Reverend Henry Spalding was pastor and Dr. Whitman, 
elder. Narcissa Whitman and Eliza Spalding were the first 
white women to cross the Rockies, and their homes were the 
first American households in the Pacific Northwest. 

In 1853, six years after an Indian massacre had ended 
the Whitmans’ work, home missionary George F. Whitworth 
crossed the country with a Presbyterian colony. Dr. Whit- 
worth won his repute as “The Father of Presbyterianism in 
Washington” by establishing churches in Olympia, Seattle, 
and in other then-frontier towns in the Puget Sound area. 
A man of vigor and vision, he was first moderator of the 
Presbytery of Puget Sound (now Seattle) and the Synod of 
Washington; helped to put the territory’s public-school 
system on a firm footing; and served as president of the 
University of Washington. In 1883, he founded Sumner 
Academy, which became Whitworth College, the church- 
related institution in Spokane. 

As Washington’s population grew from 11,594 in 1860 
to 2,586,100 in 1955, the church founders kept a step ahead 
of the pioneers. Today, the Synod of Washington with its 
nine presbyteries, 208 churches, and 61,943 members ranks 
as the second-largest Protestant communion in the Ever- 
green State. During the last decade its 50 per-cent growth 
in membership far outstripped the state’s increase. 

“It’s a relief to be back where the towns are far enough 
apart so I can keep track of the names when we're driving 
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through,” said a Washington resident recently returned 
from the Atlantic Coast. And Washington towns have names 
worth savoring. A glance at the synod roll reveals churches 
at Chehalis, Hoquiam, and Black Diamond; at Rollingbay, 
Curlew, and Cashmere; at Cle Elum, Opportunity, and 
Omak. 

There are churches in every section of the state: in cos- 
mopolitan Seattle; in the burgeoning cities of Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Bellingham, and Spokane; in the reclamation towns 
of the Columbia Basin; in the lumbering and fishing dis- 
tricts on the Olympic Peninsula; in the fruitgrowing coun- 
try around Yakima and Wenatchee; in the atomic-energy 
communities of Richland and Pasco; in the fertile Puyallup 
Valley; and in the ranching and wheatgrowing region east 
of the Cascades. Washington is known as “The Gateway to 
Alaska,” and the synod includes two Alaskan presbyteries 
with thirty-three churches and 4,500 members. 

The Presbyterian constituency cuts through social and 
occupational strata, and there are no strictly socialite, 
white-collar, or workers’ churches. The governor of Wash- 
ington, Arthur B. Langlie, is a Presbyterian, as are many 
industrial and labor leaders. The session of one city church 
has five union members. There are no congregations limited 
to one racial or language group; the Japanese church in 
Seattle and the Indian congregations have Caucasian mem- 
bers; Seattle’s Welsh church was recently dissolved. 

Thanks to the farsighted founders who established a 
church wherever there was a nucleus of settlers, the synod’s 
task during the last ten years has been, in the main, to 
strengthen and consolidate existing congregations. When a 
town receives a new industry or a suburban development is 
built, there’s usually a small Presbyterian church for new- 
comers to join. And soon a building program is underway. 
Since 1945, not including the Alaskan presbyteries, three 
out of four of the synod’s churches have built a new sanc- 
tuary, a new education unit, or both; or they have com- 
pleted extensive remodeiing. At the present time, there are 
twenty-five building projects under construction. 

In Washington, some 27 per cent of the people are mem- 
bers of a church or synagogue; the national figure is 60.9 
per cent. Synod leaders feel that the fact that church mem- 
bers are a minority in a majority has given a vitality to their 
witness. Though spending millions on church-building, 
Washington Presbyterians doubled their giving to General 
Assembly benevolences in the last four years. In 1955, the 
synod ranked tenth in per-capita giving to national church 
causes, 

With 58,000 enrolled in Sunday schools, Washington has 
the highest proportion of church-school pupils to church 
members of any American synod. And perhaps owing to the 
host of citizens on the move, attendance at worship services 
tends to outnumber membership. Many congregations hold 
and support evening services on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Last June the Svnod of Washington, on the advice of 
General Presbyter C. E. Polhemus, adopted goals for the 
next decade: 100,000 church and 100,000 Sunday-school 
members; thirty new congregations with buildings; sixty 
building projects for existing churches; a stronger ministry 
to the aged and young people; and a minimum 100 per-cent 
increase in General Assembly benevolences. 

In the midst of 1,950,000 neighbors who are not church 
members, and planning for thousands of newcomers, Wash- 
ington Presbyterians are determined that today’s church 
will not lag behind the pace set by Whitman and Whit- 


worth. 
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WEDGEWOOD: In a young couples’ community, church is 
ready to add $80,000 education unit to present structure, 
built in 1951. Like many Seattle churches, it strongly urges 
members coming by letter to attend communicant classes. 





UNIVERSITY: The synod’s largest church, with over 3,800 
members, will have a $2,000,000 plant when education build- 
ing is completed. It will provide for 2,000 pupils in one 
session. Church has 6 choirs, sanctuary seating 1,300. 
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.. . IN THE EVERGREEN STATE 


SEATTLE CHURCHES: 
THE NEW LOOK 


EATTLE has such a substantial mien that it’s hard for a 
3 visitor to realize that the city is only 104 years old. Ex- 
panding with Paul Bunyan strides since its founding in 
1852, Seattle has become the largest city in the Pacific 
Northwest and the greatest metropolis of its age in the 
world. 

Presbyterians were pioneer settlers; and by 1869, when 
Seattle was a hamlet of 1,100, there was a nucleus of 
churchmen to form the First Presbyterian Church, founded 
by George F. Whitworth. Over the years the church gained 
a toehold in every section of the city and its outskirts, 
largely owing to the efforts of established congregations. 
Thriving churches planted missions, preaching stations, and 
Sunday schools; in time many became independent con- 
gregations. But by the end of World War II, most church 
plants were outmoded or inadequate because of the surge 
of new residents. 

Today when a family moves to Seattle, it is certain to 
have Presbyterian neighbors—Presbyterians are the largest 
Protestant group in the city. The newcomers are sure to 
find a Presbyterian church within easy traveling distance; 
and three times out of four, it will have a new sanctuary, 
education building, or both. 

In tempo with the Synod of Washington’s church-build- 
ing swell, twenty-four (including six new congregations) of 
the port’s thirty-two churches have had a building program 
since 1945—probably a record unequaled in any large city. 
Right now, five sanctuaries and four educational units, 
totaling one and a half million dollars, are under construc- 
tion. Five other congregations have programs in the 
planning stage. Financing has come from congregational 
pledges plus assistance from the Board of National Mis- 
sions and the Building Funds Campaign, and the Synod 
Corporation. 

Farsighted Seattle congregations are building unit by 
unit, often on a lot of from three to seven acres. An educa- 
tion building, a good-sized chapel, and fellowship hall gen- 
erally come first; then the permanent sanctuary; and finally 
more classrooms and administrative offices. With a weather 
eye to the vagaries of population movement, most churches 
are erecting moderate-size plants to provide for two Sunday- 
morning services and a double-session church school. In 
case an expected influx does not come or there is movement 
away from the district, the congregation will not be left with 
an outsized plant, too large for its needs and its budget. 

But, with confidence in their city’s future expansion, 
Seattle congregations are building permanently and flex- 
ibly. In almost every church plant in the city there’s a wall 
here or a window there that can be easily removed when 
the time comes for another building program. 
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BEACON HILL: First unit of chapel, classrooms, and fellow- 
ship hall was finished in 1955. Next will come sanctuary, 
more classrooms, and enlarged hall. Contemporary-archi- 
tecture church has meditation garden as part of chapel. 








MERCER ISLAND: On seven-acre plot, three-year-old con- 
gregation is building $147,000 first unit with classrooms, 
offices, and hall to be used as temporary sanctuary. Island 
was opened to development by famed Floating Bridge. 
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Working by floodlight, members of Monday-evening crew unload bricks for fireplaces in new building. Pastor Bob Plagge 
(second from left) gives an assist. Six crews, totaling sixty-five men, have contributed 1,600 hours of labor in six months. 


. . . IN THE EVERGREEN STATE jxme sPRING of 1953, Okanogan Pres- 


byterians were frankly discouraged 

about their church’s future. Its activities 

‘ could be ticked off on the fingers of one 

Presb fer| hand: Sunday service, church school, 
y qns women’s society, and an on-again, off- 

again youth group, and that was about 

: A | | d it. The white frame sanctuary was out- 
in Dp e a n moded, and, except for a small recrea- 
tion hall, there was no other place for 

the church school to meet. The year be- 


.s fore, the 103 members had had diffi- 
catch a vision and roll up their sleeves to work culty raising a budget of $3,900. 
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After Sunday service in white frame sanctuary, Okanogan Presbyterians wend way past education unit, which they are help- 


ing to build. Town, 890 feet above sea level, is east of rain-impeding Cascades, depends on irrigation for fruitgrowing. 


Moreover, the church had not had 
a full-time pastor for almost two vears. 
In its forty-nine years, most of them 
as a National Missions church, a pro- 
cession of twenty-three ministers had 
come and gone. Almost all had been 
able young men who stayed for a year 
or two, then moved on to a more chal- 
lenging charge. 

The Okanogan Presbyterians knew 
that their church, unlike most others in 
growing Washington, could not rely on 
an influx of new residents to increase 
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membership. Okanogan had been settled 
in the 1900's, which was relatively early 
for central Washington, and was the 
center of a substantial fruitgrowing and 
cattle-grazing area. While there were 
some new families and there had been 
an upswing in the birth rate, a number 
of long-time residents had left; and so, 
the town’s population had hovered 
around 2,000 for a good many years. 
But in Okanogan and the surrounding 
countryside, there were potential new 
members; dozens of people either had no 


church affiliation or were inactive mem- 
bers of a denomination. 

During the church’s interim period, 
the supply preaching of retired pastor 
David Brown lifted the members’ sights. 
They caught a vision of what their 
church could be. They had been con- 
tributing but without any real sense of 
stewardship. Most were active in com- 
munity affairs, but few were enthusias- 
tic about church work. “What we need- 
ed,” recalls Ruling Elder Herbert E. 
Hermanson, “was a full-time pastor, 
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who could bring out the leadership that 
was going untapped.” 

And then a committee of the congrega- 
tion met Robert G. Plagge (rhymes with 
soggy). In his final year at San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, Bob Plagge 
predicted, “If I come here, nothing will 
get started unless the laymen do it.” 

“I guess we'll have to get out of our 
rocking chairs if we’re going to keep a 
good minister,” a woman officer re- 
marked. This was the consensus of opin- 
ion; in June, 1953, Bob Plagge and his 
family arrived in Okanogan. They would 
stay from six to ten years, he said, so 
that the church could reap the benefits 
of long-term planning. 

Three and a half years later, members 
candidly tell visitors, “We have a church 
that’s really alive.” Membership has 
more than doubled. Last year the con- 
gregation contributed $21,812, includ- 
ing $10,500 to its building fund. This 
years budget is $26,500. There are a 
thriving Presbyterian Women’s Organi- 
zation, two full-fledged Westminster 
Fellowship groups, a departmentalized 
church school, a $40,000 building proj- 
ect underway, and a dozen or so program 
innovations unusual for a small church. 

Beyond statistics and stepped-up ac- 
tivities, the revived church is making 
a difference in the lives of its people. 
“We've become a fellowship of feel- 
ing,” says Herb Hermanson. 

“The key to the changes here is care- 
ful planning with a broad vision. And 
prayer enters in at every stage,” Bob 
Plagge explains. 

The story behind the new education 
and fellowship building illustrates how 
Okanogan Presbyterians get things done. 
Since the Plagges came, the church 
school has been meeting in the sanctu- 
ary, the recreation hall, and the movie- 
theater building. While this provides 
more room than before, the congrega- 
tion needed an adequate place for the 
church school. First, the committee pon- 
dered. exchanged ideas, and talked with 
architects. Then it met with small groups 
of members to ascertain what the con- 
gregation wanted and to consider alter- 
natives. A tentative plan for an educa- 
tion building with a large fellowship hall 
was approved by the congregation—as 
was every major step along the way. 

But then the firm of architects sub- 
mitted the estimated cost, and spirits 
sank, only for a moment. Rodgers Ham- 
iiton, chairman of the plans and con- 
struction committee, recalls, “Our dream 
was beyond the reach of our resources, 
so we decided to furnish some of the 
the money.” 


labor as well as j 
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Plagge youngsters—Louis, two and a half 
(on his father’s lap); Karen, seven; and 
Curtis, five—welcome mother and new 
brother Dennis home from the hospital. 


With the guidance of the synod staff, 
the congregation conducted its own 
campaign in the spring of 1955, in a 
week pledged $47,000—a $480 average. 

Planning for the volunteer crews, re- 
vising blueprints for a do-it-ourselves 
structure, and a severe winter delayed 
the work program until April 4, 1956. 
Then six teams of men, each working a 
night a week or Saturday, set to the 
task. They tore down one third of the 
church and sealed up the remaining sec- 
tion of the building. They helped with 
the excavating, made forms for the con- 
crete foundations, poured the concrete, 
put up cross beams and arches, and 
nailed shiplap siding on the beams and 
roof. By November the building was en- 
closed so classes could be held inside. 

In the first six months, sixty-five men 
had contributed 1,600 hours of labor. 
Incoming money from pledges was just 
about carrying the cost of materials and 
of the contracted labor for installing 
electric wiring, the heating system, 
plumbing, and part of the roofing. If the 
volunteer labor program continues at its 
present tempo, for $40,000 the church 
will have a building valued at $70,000 
by the architects and at $90,000 by the 
insurance adjusters. 

The program’s success is the result of 
organization and regular scheduling. 
Each crew is under the aegis of a cap- 
tain, who receives the night’s assignment 
from the foreman or the chairman. In 
turn, he calls his men to tell them what 
the job for the evening is and what tools 
to bring. 

To prevent overtiring the men so they 
will not want to return the next week, 
a crew works for two hours, then knocks 





off for a social session with refreshments 
supplied by P.W.O. committees. “This 
way we get more productivity than if 
the crew worked all day,” Mr. Herman- 
son, who is chairman of the building 
committee, notes. As their share, some 
men who cannot do heavy labor hire a 
workman for a day a month. 

While a handful of the volunteers are 
in the building trades, most are profes- 
sional men, farmers, office workers, or 
salesmen. But enough had built their 
own homes, or helped redo the manse 
or construct the town’s Masonic Hall so 
that they could knowingly tackle each 
job and teach the greenhorns what to do. 

The real endurance test, members 
feel, will come with the inside work, 
including painting, paneling, and install- 
ing windows. Women are planning to 
join in, but there will be little, if any, 
contracted help. And then, if pledges 
continue to cover costs of the church- 
school building, a work program for a 
new sanctuary may be in the offing. 

Church leaders are hoping that the 
work crews will serve as a nucleus for 
an NCPM chapter—“Workhorses put out 
to pasture aren’t worth much,” says Rul- 
ing Elder Paul Pratt. Already the teams 
have drawn several peripheral members 
into the fellowship. While there is no 
organized men’s group, members attend 
presbytery and area NCPM meetings. 
Recently twenty-one men from Oka- 
nogan and the near-by Omak Presbyte- 
rian Church organized a fly-in, and 
winged their way in six private planes 
ninety-four miles down the valley to the 
Fall Men’s Rally, held at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Wenatchee. 

“Whenever something new is sug- 
gested, our people will say, “Let’s try it 
and see if it will help,” says Gretchen 
Plagge. With some of the projects well 
past the testing stage, the Okanogan 
Presbyterians are making innovations in 
almost every phase of the church’s work. 


Lay evangelism. Trained husband- 
and-wife teams call on new residents and 
parents of new church-school pupils to 
invite them to church. Every six months 
other couples make stewardship visits 
to homes of newcomers and long-time 
members. Still other teams urge friends, 
acquaintances, and new residents to at- 
tend a forthcoming “Enquirers’ Course.” 


Rotation finance canvass. One third 
of the congregation receives a steward- 
ship call every six months, while the 
other two thirds receive letters report- 
ing on the church’s health and urging 
members to re-evaluate their pledges in 
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Ralph Hanson (left) is church treasurer, 
and Rodgers Hamilton is chairman of 


plans and construction committee. Both 
are officials of local Growers’ Union. 


the light of thoughtful stewardship. 
Members pledge on a continuing basis 
rather than just once each year. 


Lay preaching. Bob Plagge has served 
as chairman of the camp and confer- 
ence committee of Wenatchee Presby- 
tery, and this activity, plus vacation, 
keeps him away from the pulpit eight 
to ten Sundays a year. In his absence 
eleven or twelve men, women, and teen- 
agers take turns conducting the worship 
service. These pinch-hitters for Bob 
Plagge are now considering preaching 
in a near-by resort and in neighboring 
churches that do not have pastors. 


Church manager. To free Mr. Plagge 
for study, calling, and counseling—and 
to prove the value of such a position in 
a small church—Mrs. W. J. Scott has 
recently volunteered to serve as church 
manager. Her children are grown and 
married, and she feels that she will be 
able to spend five mornings a week on 
details of administration, plus — super- 
vising volunteer secretaries. Eventually 
the church hopes to make this work a 


salaried position. 


Family activities. Although the First 
Presbyterian Church of Okanogan has 
no family nights as yet, the first Sunday 
of each month is family Sunday, and 
clan attendance is urged. At Sunday 
services fathers and sons serve as ushers, 
and mothers and daughters as greeters. 
And during the week, while dads and 
older boys are doing heavy jobs on the 
education building, the mothers may be 
painting and the youngsters cleaning up 
the churchyard. 
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Elders’ breakfasts. One Saturday a 
month the elders, including those not 
currently on the session, and Bob Plagge 
meet for prayer, study, and planning. 
“Bob asks for constructive criticism of 
his work, and we lay it on the carpet,” 
says Paul Pratt. “Then he is equally can- 
did about what we're doing. These 
breakfasts clear the air, and we all un- 
derstand one another better.” 


Enquirers’ Courses. With laymen in- 
viting and bringing prospects, each year 
from 100 to 250 persons attend the ten 
sessions of the several “Grounds for Liv- 
ing” courses. Via lectures and discus- 
sions led by Bob Plagge, the groups 
study the Bible, doctrinal and practical 
theology, and end with the meaning of 
our own church membership. No ques- 
tions are barred in the discussions, and 
no one is pushed into joining the church. 
The Enquirers’ Courses have been suc- 
cessful. In one eight-month period, 
sixty-eight out of one hundred adults 
decided to become church members. In 
addition to these courses for the un- 
decided, there is an annual six-session 
course in leadership and churchmanship 
for members. 


Counseling. Before the Plagges came 
to Okanogan, formal counseling was an 
unknown quantity in the town and its 
environs. Bob, however, was not a 
novice. He had majored in psychology 
and taken graduate clinical studies at 
the University of Illinois. Then, before 
he went to San Anselmo, he served as 
assistant director of the McKinley Foun- 
dation and worked with the Reverend 
James Hine, who is well known for his 
skill in marriage counseling. 


When the word was circulated that 
Bob Plagge was available for counseling 
and that he was good at it, people from 
Okanogan and neighboring towns began 
coming for help. Today three fourths of 
those whom he counsels do not belong to 
the congregation. Most of those who 
come want pre- and post-marital advice. 
One vear Bob had a hundred counselees. 
Appointments were at six, seven, and 
nine in the morning almost every day. 
Attorneys, judges, policemen, and juve- 
nile officers have referred individuals 
with rending problems such as: alco- 
holism, infidelity, or promiscuity. Using 
what he calls “Bible therapy,” he will 
work with some of the more difficult 
cases for a year and a half. Eventually, 
many of the people with problems be- 
gin attending church; the members ask 
no questions and do what they can to 





Building chairman is H. E. Hermanson, 
who owns a cleaning business. Like most 


top leaders, he has given up community 
activities until construction is finished. 


make the newcomers feel at home. Said 
one member, “If we close our doors to 
anyone, we might as well shut down.” 

When an Okanogan friend mentions 
Bob Plagge’s organizing bent and his 
ability to get people working, Gretchen 
Plagge’s similar skills and her feminine 
understanding are usually cited in the 
same breath. A graduate dietitian from 
Iowa State College, she’s equally adept 
at managing a dinner for two hundred 
and being a cabin mother for a bunch 
of youngsters or leading a P.W.O. devo- 
tional. She will take on a job such as 
choir-leader, WF adviser, or church- 
school superintendent, on an emergency 
basis, but she relinquishes it the first 
minute a congregation member is 
trained to take over. And the congrega- 
tion marvels at the things that Bob and 
Gretchen manage to squeeze into their 
ministry and their home life with four 
little Plagges under eight. They take 
recordings of church services to the shut- 
ins and hospitalized, bring freshly baked 
Christmas hotbreads to friends and those 
in need of a holiday gift, drive a group 
of young people to their cabin for a cook- 
out or a camping week-end. 


Looking back, the Okanogan Presby- 
terians think that most of their pressing 
needs have been met. But agenda for 
the next five years include: a full church 
school and staff, an NCPM chapter, a 
social education and action program, a 
youth choir, family nights, increased be- 
nevolence giving, and a new sanctuary. 
“You know,” says Bob Plagge, “we op- 
erate on faith that our goals will be 
met.” He believes that a church must 
trust God and attempt much for Him. 
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Predestination 


Versus 


Do-It-Yourself 


If all our acts are preordained, why 


make the effort to obey God’s commands? 


by George E. Sweazey 


the 


charge that Presbyterians are fa- 


have to combat 


\ven the most peaceable of you may 
“j sometime 

talists. Predestination is the 

Presbyterian scandal. John Calvin knew 


that. He said, “Profane persons, I con- 


primary 


fess, suddenly lay hold of something 
relating to the subject of predestination 
to furnish occasion for objections and 
ridicule. We must not be frightened by 
.. The refractory will 
But the 


truth of God is too powerful to dread the 


their impudence. . 


discover much insolence. 


detraction of impious men.” 

Chat should dispose of all objections, 
but it does not. In any religious discus- 
sion the question of predestination is 
likely to be raised, not just as a parlor 
pastime, but by those who are deeply 
troubled. Thoughtful people cannot es- 
cape the problem of human freedom, for 
it is the key issue of tragedy or hope. 


Against freedom 

It is not just a problem for theology. 
In every line of thought the test ques- 
is that of 
minism, 

l. Think of Herbert 


Spencer put the matter plainly: “Psychi- 


tion free will versus deter- 


psychology. 


cal changes either conform to law o1 
thev do not. If thev do not conform to 


law, this work, in common with all works 
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on the subject, is sheer nonsense. If they 
do conform to law, there cannot be such 
. thing as free will.” Shall we give up 
that 


there are regular laws of cause and effect 


psychology, or shall we admit 


which determine what we think and how 
we act? 

2. The question arises again in physi- 
ology. Whether one is a coward or a 
hero, sad or gay, depends upon his 
glands. Or again, brain surgery can 
change a timid, shrinking person into a 
loud-mouthed rowdy. The drunkard, the 
pervert, the quick-tempered are the vic- 
tims of their physical conditions. The 
effects of a changed blood chemistry 
caused by the consumption of alcohol 
are readily observable. 

\ study of twins in prison has shown 
that an identical twin is more likely to 
follow in the footsteps of his criminal 
brother than is a nonidentical twin. So 
heredity is more important than en- 
vironment in determining susceptibility 
to crime. 

3. The issue of free will versus de- 
terminism also enters into sociology. 
There was a time when sociology was 
widely ridiculed because hu:nan conduct 
was free and could not be determined. 
We now know better. The connections 
between slums and delinquency, be- 


tween prosperity and_ political institu- 








tions, between climate and industry are 
too clear to be questioned. 

Communism treats sociology as an ex- 
act science and so has no place at all for 
human freedom, It starts with complete 
materialism. Everything about man—his 
religion, his morals, his culture—depends 
on the material conditions within him 
and outside of him. Karl Marx believed 
he had discovered those material laws 
so thoroughly that he could predict ex- 
actly what would happen in society. It 
is interesting that both John Calvin and 
Karl Marx arrived at complete predes- 
tination. From this, Calvinists and Marx- 
ists have had the same assurance that 
theirs must be the winning side. They 
have therefore shown some of the same 
But Marx 


with a sovereign materialism, and Calvin 


fearless dedication. started 
with a sovereign God—which makes an 
infinite difference. 

1. In education we meet the same 
dilemma of volition versus fate. Char- 
acter training in the schools starts by 
assuming that what people become de- 
pends on the influences brought to bear 
on them from the outside—as does train- 
ing, in the home or in the Sunday school. 
Where, then, is freedom? 

5. We meet the same difficulty in our 
daily experience. People have always 
known that character is not just a mattet 
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of free choice. Before heredity and en- 
vironment were understood, character 
was attributed to the stars. When we 
call a person jovial or saturine or mer- 
curial, we are reflecting the old belief 
that personality is fixed by the stars that 
presided at one’s birth. 

We learn to appreciate increasingly 
the merciful old saying, “To know all is 
to forgive all.” But what it really means 
is that there is no free choice; everything 
is determined by the circumstances. 


For freedom 

There is one horn in this dilemma. 
Now face the other one. There is some- 
thing arbitrary and spontaneous in hu- 
man nature that is free. 

Psychology and sociology are not ex- 
act sciences, and they never will be. 
They can indicate broad probabilities. 
But something unpredictable keeps up- 
setting all their calculations. The human 
race will not behave like a stock farm. 
Man seems to be the animal in which 
heredity counts for the least. A bulldog 
can never be trained to hunt quail, but 
an apparently naturally vicious person 
may become gentle and affectionate. A 
person who still has the physiology of 
an alcoholic may, by a mysterious 
choice, become sober and stay that way. 

Hardship may make or break a person. 
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Things simply react to stimuli, but 
human beings respond, as Dr. Fosdick 
put it. 

With all the layman’s awe of en- 
docrinology, one of the best-known 
medical authorities, Dr. Starke R. Hatha- 
way, has written, “The effects of the 
personality upon glands are more im- 
pressive and easier to illustrate than the 
effects of the glands upon personality.” 

We believe in free choice because we 
experience it. When I move my hand to 
the right or to the left, I know beyond 
all question that I am deciding what I 
do. Watch a person who is making up 
his mind. In his wrinkled brow and 
troubled expression there is something 
completely different from the smooth, 
inevitable flow of energy in a machine. 
We praise and blame ourselves and 
others. We use words like “ought” and 
“should,” whereas if there were no free 
will, all we could say would be “must” 
and “had to.” 

There is another curious fact. Every- 
one who argues against free will has to 
start out by assuming he is wrong. If 
there is no free choice, there is no point 
in argument. If our opinions are deter- 
mined for us, then reason means noth- 
ing. Truth and falsehood are indis- 
tinguishable. Thought is lost in a night- 
mare of irrationality. 

There are both sides of this dilemma. 
Now, what about it? Are we determined, 
or are we free? 

I get help by thinking of my auto- 
mobile. Like my brain, it operates by 
some well-determined laws. Like my 
personality, it has some much regretted 
limitations. I cannot break it of the fill- 
ing-station habit. It skids on sharp turns. 
Going up Pike’s Peak, it overheated 
and _ stalled—again like my brain. But 
within the limitations set by its origins 
and treatment, there is a great deal of 
room for choice in the way the car is 
used, And that is generally true, even 
though a car may get completely out of 
control so that the driver has no free- 
dom left at all. 

Every choice we make is determined 
by factors a, b, and c about which we 
can do nothing—conditions derived from 
our heredity, our blood chemistry, our 
external influences. But to these is always 
added a mysterious factor x—completely 
arbitrary and free and undetermined. 
That is the factor for which we are re- 
sponsible—to God and man. 

We go through life like a man walking 
down a canyon. On the right and on the 
left are confining walls we cannot pass. 
But we still have a great deal of freedom 
to choose our path between those walls. 


A religious problem 

Thus we see that the dilemma of free 
will and predestination is not an im- 
practical theological abstraction, It is 
woven in the warp and woof of life. Now 
for its religious aspect. This has been put 
in the lines: 


There was a young fellow named Sam 
Who said, “Now I know just what I am: 
A creature that moves 

In predestined grooves, 

In fact, not a bus but a tram.” 


Predestination, or foreordination 
(which means the same thing), looks up 
to a boundless belief in the sovereignty 
of God. “This is my Father’s world.” He 
is in control. Things do not work out by 
accident. Evil can never triumph. Free 
human choice will never be allowed to 
upset the righteous providence of God. 

We can see why that faith was so 
precious to John Calvin and the Hugue- 
nots. From every human point of view 
their cause was hopeless. If men were in 
control, they did not have a chance. 
Against them were all the steel and 
power of the church and state. Their 
helpless villages were wiped out in 
bloody massacres. Their leaders were 
murdered. But the Huguenots did not 
break. They were sustained by their 
great faith that the final issue was de- 
termined by God, not by men. So were 
the Calvinistic Scots and the Dutch, in 
spite of the Duke of Alba and the In- 
quisition. 

How could a dying Polish peasant 
know that Hitler’s side would not finally 
be the winning one? How do we know 
that a militant atheism will not march 
from land to land until Christianity is 
forever ended on the earth? If the human 
will is free, it might happen—if enough 
people choose to have it so, If we be- 
lieve that God will not let it happen, we 
have to believe that the human will is 
not completely free. 

Now take the next step. If things turn 
out the way God wants them to, then the 
most important matter of all, who goes 
to heaven and who goes to hell, is de- 
pendent on his choice. 

Logically there is no escape from this. 
God, by definition, is omnipotent. Then 
everything turns out his way. Omnipo- 
tence cannot be crossed up or blocked. 
We believe that God is omniscient. Then 
he knew before the creation of the 
world who would be saved and who be 
lost. He chose to have it so. It was his 
election. 

The Bible sometimes seems to teach 
predestination. God chose between 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The World Scene: 
A Glimpse of Light 


It was a great day for the churches 
of Hungary, too. The stalwart Lutheran, 
Bishop Lajos Ordass (see P.L., Nov. 10), 
cleared of a trumped-up prison charge 
by the Communists late last month, was 
restored to his post as bishop of Buda- 
pest. New elections were ordered held 
for all church offices that had been filled 
since 1948. Several Lutheran bishops 
known for their close collaboration with 
the Communists resigned immediately. 

Dr. Ladislaus Ravasz, Hungary’s re- 
vered former Presbyterian leader, forced 
to abdicate his position as head of the 
Reformed Church of Hungary in 1948 
by the Communists, was restored to of- 
fice. In an extraordinary assembly at 
Budapest, 160 


tives of 


ministerial representa- 
Hungary's largest Protestant 
that Bishop Ravasz’s 


forced abdication in ’48 was illegal. The 


body declared 


assembly requested him to reassume his 
posts as ministerial president of the Re- 
formed Church of Hungary and bishop 
of Budapest. Bishop Ravasz was thrown 
out of office after he had openly warned 
churchmen for two years about the dan- 


gers of Communism. 


Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, the sym- 
bol of Catholic 
Communism in Hungary, was restored to 


Roman resistance to 
his rightful place as Roman primate of 
Hungary. “It was wonderful,” he told 
newsmen at his first formal press con- 
ference, “what started here on October 
23, when our youth, our soldiers and 
workers, and even many Russian sol- 
diers rose against the regime.” 
Together Cardinal Mindszenty and 
Reformed Bishop Ravasz appealed by 
radio to their respective adherents to 
rally behind the liberation forces and 
help the new national government con- 
solidate the results of the revolution. 
The same assembly of ministers which 
reinstated Ravasz also de- 
manded the resignation of leading col- 
laborators from high church posts. In- 


Bishop 


cluded in this group was Bishop John 
Peter, who was regarded with some sus- 
picion by many church people when he 
attended the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in August 
of 1954. 

The Budapest Reformed assembly de- 
nounced Peter as the “worst kind of 
Stalinist” and recommended the election 
of the Reverend Bela Papp, who was re- 
cently released from prison, to be Peter's 


successor. New elections were planned 
to replace all Reformed Church officials 
named since 1948. 

Hungary’s State Office for Church Af- 
fairs, an agency set up by the Commu- 
nists five years ago to try to keep 
churches “in line,” apparently had 
ceased to function. As soon as the revo- 
lution gained headway, the office was 
deserted. The broadcasting of religious 
services was scheduled to be resumed 
by the Reformed Church on November 
4. And Bishop Ravasz was scheduled to 
preach in Budapest's historic Calvin 
Square Church. 

But the radio programs were never 
broadcast. And as far as is known, Hun- 
gary’s leading Protestant churchman 
never did preach in Calvin Square 
Church. The Red ring of steel had 
choked off Christianity’s brief encounter 
with freedom in Iron Curtain Hungary. 


Near East War 

Condemned by Churchmen 
In the midst of the world’s worst crisis 

since the invasion of Korea, the Christian 

churches immediately took action to help 

the victims of armed warfare in Central 
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SPECIAL CALL TO PRAYER 


Peace with Justice and Freedom 





Let all of us, who pray, humbly recognize that each 
of us and our government must share a sense of re- 
sponsibility in and for the crisis in the world of na- 
tions. Let us confess honestly our sins of omission and 
commission. 

Let us ask in penitence for the forgiveness of God 
that his saving health may be upon us and all nations. 

Let us pray for others, for the people in Egypt, 
Israel, Hungary, and all who are now suffering in the 
midst of turmoil, conflict, agony of body, mind, and 
spirit. 

Let us pray for the guidance of Almighty God for 
the political leaders in the life of our own and of 
all nations. 

Let us pray especially for those who are the repre- 
sentatives of the powers, small and great, now con- 


sulting in the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Let us pray for the furtherance of works of mercy 
as through Church World Service and the World 
Council of Churches and all who seek to respond in 
Christian love to the needs of suffering humanity. 

Let us pray for nations now hostile, estranged, or 
divided in council that attitudes and actions may bring 
increasing understanding and harmony among. all 
nations. 

Let us pray for our country in its international re- 
sponsibilities that its influence in concert with other 
nations may be effective in helping to establish peace, 
freedom, and justice for all peoples of the earth. 

—EuGenre Carson BLAKE 
President, National Council of Churches 
November, 1956 
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Europe and the Near East. The World 
Council of Churches, Church World 
Service, Lutheran World Relief, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
European relief bodies sent what help 
they could as fast as they could into the 
fighting areas. 

And, as they paused in their efforts 
to help the suffering, several church 
bodies and church leaders had words to 
say about the acts of aggression by the 
Soviet Union, Israel, France, and Britain. 

There was little question about church 
feelings about the tragedy of Hungary 
(see opposite page). But comment was 
more varied on the fighting in the Near 
East. 

Protestant church groups in Australia 
were firm in their stand against the fight- 
ing. They asked the Australian govern- 
ment to press for immediate cessation of 
hostilities. In a message to Prime Min- 
ister Menzies, Moderator John Bates of 
the Presbyterian Church of Victoria said 
his church “condemns the assault upon 
Egypt by armed forces of Great Britain 
and France without prior sanction by the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions.” 

In Britain itself, most church leaders 
were shocked by the invasion. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, quite obviously 
upset because he is a member of the 
government, stated, “We cannot ignore 
the fact that the President of the United 
States thinks we have made a grave er- 
ror, that world opinion on the whole— 
almost entirely—is convinced we have 
made a grave error.” Several World 
Council leaders pointed out “that no 
nation in an international dispute has the 
right to be judge in its own cause,” and 
that the Evanston Assembly in 1954 
called on the nations of the world to 
“refrain from the use of force against the 
territorial integrity of any state.” 


Pastors’ Salaries 
Now Average $5,405 


Salaries paid Presbyterian pastors 
have risen 50 per cent in the last decade. 
Statistics released last month by the 
Board of Pensions show that the average 
yearly salary for the pastor of a church 
is $5,405. 

This figure is based on a calculation 
including cash salary plus a manse al- 
lowance of 15 per cent. The average cash 
salary is $4,700 annually. Since 1948, 
salaries have increased about 6 per cent 
a year, although the rate of increase has 
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been reduced during the past two years. 

Ministers serving as chaplains, foreign 
missionaries, teachers, and administra- 
tive and staff officers of church Boards 
and agencies are not included in the tab- 
ulation. A total of 5,782 ministers, about 
70 per cent of the 10,131 ministers in 
the denomination (many of whom are 
retired), are pastors of churches. 

Synods paying the largest salaries are: 
Michigan, $6,352; Baltimore, $5,870; 
Illinois, $5,734; Missouri, $5,718; and 
Ohio, $5,657. 


Proffitts Tour 
India, Africa, Brazil 


Moderator David W. Proffitt and his 
wife will arrive home shortly in Marv- 
ville, Tennessee, after an eight-week tour 
of three continents. On their trip, spon- 
sored by the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the Proffitts surveyed work being carried 
on by Presbyterian fraternal workers and 
national church leaders in India, French 
Cameroun, and Brazil. 

En route to India, Mr. and Mrs. Prof- 
fitt spent several days in Jerusalem and 
Beirut shortly before the outbreak of 
hostilities in the Middle East. 


Presbyterian Union: 
Sixty Say ‘Yes’ 

One of the most important items for 
decision now before the church’s 250 
presbyteries is the Plan of Union which 
would unite the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian 
Church. The Plan was approved for pres- 
bytery co..sideration last spring by the 
General Assemblies of both denomina- 
tions, and must be voted upon by the 
presbyteries of both churches by May of 
next vear. 

To allow as much time as possible for 
discussion, the United Presbyterian 
Church has agreed not to put the merger 
proposals to a vote until after January 
1. In the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
however, presbyteries began voting last 
month. The results were not unexpected: 
All sixty presbyteries which voted ap- 
proved the Plan. The sixtieth presbytery 
to vote was Pittsburgh on November 8. 
The western Pennsylvania Presbyterians 
approved the Plan by a 152-to-26 vote 
and unanimously conveyed this news 
with warm greetings to four nearby 
United Church presbyteries. 

The Plan of Union, a 308-page docu- 


Benevolence Program 
May Be Million Short 


The Presbyterian Church’s De- 
partment of Finance reports church 
contributions for the temmonth 
period ended October 31, 1956, 
toward the General Assembly 
benevolence program to be $12,- 
163,167. This is 11.40 per cent 
better than the same ten months 
last year. Last year at this time, 
however, the increase over the same 
period in 1954 was 19.70 per cent. 

An increase of 17 per cent for 
the entire year of 1956 is needed if 
the program voted by General As- 
sembly is to be completed. If the 
present rate of in@rease is kept for 
the entire year, the benevolence 
program for 1956 will be undersub- 
scribed by about a million dollars. 
Church benevolence treasurers are 
urged to empty their treasuries by 
the end of the year. 











ment, incorporates a constitution and a 
set of concurrent declarations. Included 
in the constitution are the confession of 
faith, larger and shorter catechisms, di- 
rectory for worship, form of government, 
and book of discipline. The concurrent 
declarations contain the steps for effect- 
ing the merger. 

In other union negotiations, the Evan- 
gelical & Reformed Church and the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches received 
an overture from the Disciples of Christ 
expressing interest in joining the two de- 
nominations in a three-way union. Con- 
gregational and E & R leaders adopted 
a resolution asking the Disciples to send 
a fraternal delegate to the uniting con- 
vention next June in Cleveland. After the 
merger of the new United Church of 
Christ has been stabilized, said the res- 
olution, “we shall look forward to be- 
ginning conversations with your [Dis- 
ciples’] representatives.” 

Delegates of four Lutheran churches 
with a combined membership of more 
than 2,800,000 plan to meet in Chicago 
next month to plan a possible union. The 
denominations are the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and American Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. Six other Lutheran 
bodies declined an invitation issued last 
year by the ULCA and the ALC to 
“consider such organic union as will give 
real evidence of our unity in the faith.” 
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Dr. Arthur Judson Brown 


@ A Visit with the World’s Oldest Living Missions Leader 


Arthur Brown: One Hundred Years Young 


RTHUR Judson Brown, secretary 
A emeritus of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., will celebrate his 100th birthday 
on December 3, but in mind and spirit 
he is still young. Even physically he de- 
fies the decades. After a checkup several 
vears ago, the medical examiner wrote: 
“He is an extremely healthy young man 
for his age; I could find nothing wrong 
with him.” 

It is true that he walks more slowly, 
and his hearing is no longer perfect; but 
he wears no glasses, his face is unlined, 
and his appetite is excellent. “I strictly 
limit myself,” he says, “to three meals a 
day, afternoon tea, and a snack at bed- 
time.” He has lived with his daughter, 
Eleanor, in their New York apartment 
since the death of Mrs. Brown in 1945. 
Frequently he attends meetings some- 
where in New York, and he can still hold 
an audience in a wise and witty talk. 

Sitting in his study, Dr. Brown remi- 
nisced about his long life. His amazing 
memory ranged over a span of more than 
ninety years. He distinctly recalls seeing 
his father march off to fight in the Civil 


» 


War in a Massachusetts regiment. And 
he remembers the later word of his 
father’s death in battle. Dr. Brown com- 
mented with incisiveness and humor on 
events through eighty years of his adult 
life, particularly in the realms of reli- 
gion and world events. The New York 
Times frequently prints a cogent letter 
from his pen on some current issue. All 
his attitudes are fresh and youthful. 
“Though my clock of time points to an 
evening hour,” he says, “morning is in 
mv heart.” 

As a centenarian, Dr. Brown is the 
oldest living graduate of Wabash College 
(1880) and of Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, which later merged with McCor- 
mick Seminary. He is also the oldest of 
all the thousands listed in Who’s Who in 
America, and the senior elector of the 
Hall of Fame. As far as is known, he is 
the oldest minister in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. He held three pastorates 
—the Presbyterian Church at Ripon, 
Wisconsin: the First Church of Oak Park, 
Illinois; and the First Church of Port- 
land, Oregon. At the time of his Port- 


land pastorate (1888-95), the First 


Church built its present beautiful sanc- 
tuary and was the most influential con- 
gregation on the West Coast. In the 
spring of 1895, he received a telegram 
that he had been elected an executive 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. This was a complete surprise, but 
he felt the call and crossed the continent 
with his wife and five children to begin 
a distinguished career of thirty-four years 
as a missionary statesman. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the Board of Foreign Missions 
It had estab- 
lished missions in sixteen countries, had 


was entering a new era. 


659 missionaries in service and a one 
million dollar budget. It was outgrowing 
its quarters in an old mansion on lower 
Fifth Avenue. Secretary John C. Lowry 
had retired, and Secretaries Frank F. 
Ellinwood and John Gillespie were el- 
derly men. The Board persuaded Robert 
E. Speer, a middler at Princeton Semi- 
nary, to come to the Board in 1891 at 
the age of twenty-four. He was an East- 
erner, but the Church 
reached out to Arthur Brown, thirty- 
eight, who knew the Middle and Far 
West, to help form a new two-man 
team. Several weeks after Arthur Brown 
came to the Foreign Board, it joined the 


Presbyterian 


Home Board in a move up Fifth Avenue 
to a new building at “156,” which today 
seems older than Dr. Brown. 

For thirty-four years after that move, 
Speer and Brown were the accepted 
leaders of the church’s overseas work, 
and in the ’20’s the Board formally made 
them joint supervisors of the whole ex- 
ecutive staff. They took turns as chair- 
man of its meetings. 

It is almost unique to find dual leader- 
ship of an organization so nearly ideal 
as that of Robert Speer and Arthur 
Brown in the Foreign Board. Both had 
tremendous ability, energy, and strong 
personalities, yet there was no friction 
them, but 
friendship. If one of the two needed to 


between warm personal 
make long trips overseas or out in the 
home church, the other held the admin- 
istrative lines. Brown specialized in Asia 
east of India, Speer in western Asia and 
the rest of the world. Speer gave much 
attention to students, Brown to coopera- 
tive and ecumenical organizations. Speer 
was ten vears Brown’s junior in age but 
four years his senior in service; through- 
out, Brown accepted his younger col- 
league as “first among equals.” As he said 
the other day, “we all felt that Speer 
was the big man. From the very first I 
regarded him as great.” In this spirit, 
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the work of the Board flourished; and 
when Arthur Brown retired in 1929, he 
reported, in a notable address to the 
General Assembly, a missionary roll of 
1,605 (the peak in all Board history) 
and receipts from living sources of $4,- 
150,000. Beyond figures, the Board was 
in the forefront of international and co- 
operative missionary enterprises, in 
many of which Speer and Brown were 
among the founders and farseeing 
leaders. 

Dr. Brown, in his capacity as secre- 
tary for several of the China missions 
and others in east Asia, made two not- 
able journeys to Asia, in 1901 and 1909, 
besides many trips to Europe and cease- 
less travel in the United States. “Like 
Satan in the Book of Job,” he comments, 
“I have spent considerable time going 
to and fro in the earth.” Under the travel 
conditions of fifty years ago, his first 
visitation of the mission took eighteen 
months. He toured the Philippines soon 
after the United States acquired them 
from Spain, and north China immedi- 
ately after the antiforeign Boxer rebel- 
lion. Yuan Shih Kai, the famous Chinese 
warlord, assigned a troop of cavalry to 
guard him as he went about interior 
Shantung for five weeks in a mule litter. 
He was the guest of the Emperor of 
Korea before Japan took over, and used 
an elephant to reach stations in northern 
Siam. “Travel on the back of an elephant 
at two miles an hour,” he says, “is ro- 
mantic in retrospect only.” On his re- 
turn, he had luncheon with President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was eager for 
information about the Philippines and 
the related problems of the United 
States as a world power. 


| oiep GHout his service as Board sec- 
retary, Dr. Brown gave much time 
speaking on missions. He and Dr. Speer 
had rugged physiques and enjoved al- 
most perfect health. It was a rare Sun- 
day that both were not in Presbyterian 
pulpits, and occasionally they were on 
the platform together. 

One of the famous stories of their 
comradeship has to do with a series of 
missionary mass meetings in churches 
across the country where they were the 
speakers. At these meetings Brown 
usually spoke first. One night Speer sug- 
gested that he be the first speaker and, 
in a spirit of puckish humor, discussed 
the same subject that Brown had used 
on several former occasions and in much 
the same way. Brown followed imme- 
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diately with an entirely different address. 
Teased afterwards by Speer as to 
whether he was embarrassed, Brown re- 
plied, “No, Robert, the address you took 
from me I delivered in this same church 
two weeks ago.” 

Dr. Brown considers that his most 
memorable platform experience was 
early in his career when he arranged the 
program for the opening meeting in Car- 
negie Hall of the great Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference in 1900, He secured 
President McKinley, 
Harrison, and Theodore Roosevelt, then 
governor of New York, as the three 
speakers. “As we drove from the station 
through the cheering crowds to the ho- 
tel,” he recalls, “I wondered what words 
of wisdom could come from those high 


former President 


and mighty men. They discussed what 
they would wear that evening.” 

Dr. Brown has kept busy during the 
twenty-seven years since his retirement 
as Board secretary. He spent five full 
years writing One Hundred Years, a 
comprehensive history of the overseas 
work of the Presbyterian Church, which 
was published in 1937 in connection 
with the Board’s centennial. This was 
the last of many books and innumerable 
articles he has written. Notable among 
his publications is The Foreign Mission- 


ary, first published in 1907 and now in | 


its twenty-fourth printing. It has served 


to orient and guide thousands of new | 


missionaries of every denomination. Be- 


sides writing and wide reading, Dr. | 
Brown's chief interest, apart from the | 
world mission of the church, is_ the | 
Church Peace Union, founded and en- | 


dowed by Andrew Carnegie in 1914 for 
the promotion of international friendship 
and peace. 

And in recent years the Secretary has 
been a strong supporter of the United 
Nations and its program. Dr. Brown is 
the only survivor of the twenty-nine 
original trustees chosen by Mr. Carnegie | 
for the Peace Union. And today Dr. 
Brown is the treasurer and a member of 


its executive and finance committees. 
This organization and the Board of For- 
eign Missions are arranging a dinner in 
his honor on his 100th birthday, and the 
Board will again honor him at a lunch- 
eon on the following day—the first of his 
second century. 

Queried as to what he attributed his 
unusual length of life, he said: “I can 
only reply in the words of the ancient 
Psalmist, ‘The Lord hath not dealt with 
me after my sins.’ Why, I don’t know.” 

Arthur Brown’s essential youthfulness 








THE 


BLIND MEN 
AND THE 


ELEPHANT 










As the ancient 
Hindu fable goes, six 
blind men were “seeing” 
an elephant for the first time. 
One touched his side and said, 
| “very like a wall’. The second his trunk, 
| and cried, “very like a snake”. The third, 
his knee — which was “very like a tree”. 
And the fourth, fifth, and sixth touched 
tusk, ear, and tail—which seemed like spear, 
an and rope, to the blind men. 
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All of them, of course, were right. 

All of them were wrong. 

Because the whole truth depends on 
knowing all sides of a subject, not one. 

And that’s something we think a 
good many investors might well keep 
in mind, 

Particularly those who suspect that 
their own opinion about any industry, 
company, or stock might be biased . . . 

Particularly those who keep a com- 
pletely open mind on their current 
holdings. 

If you fall in either of these cate- 
gories yourself, perhaps we can help. 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to tell you the whole truth, as 
they see it, about any stock you say—or 
prepare the most comprehensive analy- 
sis they can of your present portfolio. 

There’s no charge—no obligation. 
Customer, or not, simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Department PL-58 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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the Man you sent 
TO 
“THE CHURCH 
NOBODY WANTED” 







rebirth of spiritual life through a “‘come-back” of the 

*Robertson Memorial Church (in Cincinnati) is only 
one of the good works made possible by funds handled by 
your Board of National Missions. 

For the man you sent to “the Church nobody wanted” 
built a firm following and a substantial influence for Chris- 
tianity in an area that had been given up. During four ar- 
duous years he had the support of the Board. Wouldn’t you 
like to have a part in such glorious achievements as this ? 


*See page 7, May 1, 1954 issue, Presbyterian Life, 
“The Church Nobody Wanted”. 
You are invited—to write, 
using coupon below, to indicate your interest in any (or all) kinds of Gifts, Bequests, Annuities 
or Life Income Contracts; and your preference (if any) of any Board or Agency (of the Church)—or 


The Foundation which serves the Church in all its work. Please fill out coupon in full— 
accompany with a letter if you wish. 


THE FOUNDATION of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10. N. Y. 














Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 
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is manifested by his readiness to turn 
away from the myriad recollections of 
the past and look forward. He has known 
China intimately from the days of the 
old Empress. He is troubled but not pes- 
simistic by the current Communist dom- 
ination, especially as related to the 
of the Chinese Church. “The 
attitude of the Chinese,” he 
says, “is more antiforeign than anti- 


future 
present 


Christian. At present the situation is 
complicated by 
dered by the Korean War and the oppo- 
sition to the admission of China to the 
United Nations.” 

Asked about the current trends in the 
policy of the Foreign Board, he ob- 


the animosity engen- 


served, “I approve them heartily. Since 
my retirement I have watched with 
deep interest and profound satisfaction 
the development of the Board’s work.” 
As to the growing ecumenical move- 
ment, he is enthusiastic. He underscores 
what he wrote at retirement in 1929: “If 
a man believes in God as Sovereign and 
Father, in the Bible as the revelation of 
the will of God, in Jesus Christ as the 
propitiation for our sins and for the sins 
of the whole world, I am willing to unite 
with that man or to cooperate with him 
on any practicable terms, whether I 
agree with him in other matters or not. 
Face to face with the tremendous issues 
of the non-Christian world, the question 
is not whether Asia or Africa and Latin 
America shall be Presbyterian, or Epis- 
copalian, or Methodist, but whether they 
shall be Christian. I recognize the ob- 
stacles that must still be surmounted, 
but I have no doubt as to the outcome: 
Mighty as are the forces of evil, the 
forces of righteousness are mightier.” 
—WIiLuiAM N. WysHAM 


Refugees: 
Family Reunited 

United after nine years of separation, 
a family of refugees from Hungary wor- 
shiped together in California last month. 
In 1944 Mr. and Mrs. Bela Banathy and 
their two sons, Bela, Jr., and Laszlo, fled 
their homeland ahead of the advancing 
Russian Army. 

The Banathys went to a refugee camp 
in Austria where sons Tibor and Robert 
were born. “The housing was so poor,” 
recalls Mr. Banathy. “All of us lived in 
a six-foot by eight-foot room. This was 
our bedroom, living room, kitchen, and 
bathroom.” Although the refugee hus- 
band had a good job as technical drafts- 
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The Banathys united after nine years. Bela (second from left) has his arms 
around Laszlo (left) and Bela, Jr. With them are Mrs. Banathy, Tibor, and Robert. 


man for a U.S. Army warehouse, life in 
the refugee camp, says Mr. Banathy, 
“was so poor we sent the two older boys 
back to Budapest where conditions still 
were fairly good.” There they lived with 
an aunt and a grandmother. The boys 
planned to return to their parents the 
following year; but in 1948 the lron 
Curtain descended, and the boys had to 
stav in Hungary. 

Three years later the Banathys came 
to the United States under the sponsor- 
ship of the student body of McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. Bela 
was given the job of firing the school’s 
boilers. Later Mr. Banathy became an 
instructor at the Army Language School 
in Monterey, California, and the family 
moved to the West Coast. 

All attempts to reunite the family 
failed until last February, when the 
Banathys became American citizens. 
This step permitted the United States 
legation in Budapest to work on the 
family’s behalf. Officials of the World 
Council of Churches renewed their ef- 
forts. And last summer, when Presbyte- 
rian Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
was in Hungary, he called on govern- 
ment officials to request reunion for the 
family. 

Said the Banathys last month: “We 
can never thank these friends enough. 
God works through men, and prayer is 


always answered.” 
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Per-Capita Church Giving 
Now over a Dollar a Week 
Mr. and Mrs. Average American 
Churchmember last year gave more to 
support their church at home and abroad 
than ever before, Statistics from the Na- 
tional Council of Churches show that 
per-capita giving now stands at $53.94, 
an increase of 8 per cent in one year. 
(The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. per 
capita in 1955 was $68.09.) The total 
18,000,000 


churchgoers surveyed were $1,842,592,- 


contributions by some 
260, an increase of eleven per cent. 

The Reverend T. K. Thompson, Na- 
tional Council executive who reported 
the figures, said significant gains were 
made in giving both to local congrega- 
tional expenses and to benevolences. 
Per-capita gifts for salaries, repairs, fuel, 
and other expenses rose 11 per cent, to 
$43.46. A gain of nearly 8 per cent in 
benevolence contributions raised the 
national per capita to $10.51. 

Presbyterians, the survey revealed, 
rank among the leaders of major Protes- 
tant denominations in giving, although 
many smaller churches are far ahead. 
Eleven groups have a per capita of more 
than $100. Highest is the Free Method- 
ist Church, with $193.45. Highest per- 
capita giving for benevolences—$149.74 
—was recorded by the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church, 
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ME BULGARIAN PROTESTANTS FREED — Overlooked in 
the tremendous events of the past month was the report that 
two Protestant leaders sentenced to life imprisonment on faked 
charges by Bulgarian Communists in 1949 have been pardoned 
and freed. The Reverend Vasil Ziapkov was head of the Congre- 
gational Churches of Bulgaria, and the Reverend Nikola Mihailov 
was head of Bulgarian Baptists. These two and thirteen of their 
colleagues—all members of the Supreme Council of the United 
Protestant Churches in Bulgaria—were arrested in February, 
1949, on charges of “high treason, espionage, currency abuses, 
and relations with foreign military espionage organizations and 
with representatives of international reaction.” These accusations 
were made because the Bulgarian Protestants had met with 
World Council relief officials and other Western churchmen after 
World War II. All fifteen were sentenced to prison or fined 


heavily. 





& VICTORY IN GREECE — Protestants in Greece have had 
more than their share of troubles with the Greek Orthodox 
Church, which dislikes competition in its own native land. This 
problem is particularly embarrassing to the World Council of 
Churches and other groups who work with both Protestants and 
Orthodox in Greece. One of the most recent problems has been 
the matter of rebuilding the century-old First Evangelical Church 
of Athens. A permit authorizing demolition of the old building 
and erection of the new was granted to the Protestants early in 
1955. But after ground had been excavated for the new church, 
the government ordered work halted. The Protestants appealed 
to the Greek supreme court, which ruled provisionally that the 
Protestants could build a foundation and roof it while a final 
decision on the whole building was being made. But last month 
the government disregarded the court ruling and told the Protes- 
tants to finish their church. 





& IN LINE OF DUTY — The Norwegian parliament last month 
repealed a 148-year-old ban against the Society of Jesus (Jesuits ). 
A clause in the Norwegian constitution specifically prohibited 
the Roman order from operating in that Scandinavian country. 
The vote to repeal came after ten years of discussion. @ The 
Congregational Christian Churches will survey all their congrega- 
tions in urban areas to determine church membership and activi- 
ties by race and national origin. Caucasians, Negroes, Orientals, 
Spanish-Americans, and Indian Americans will be covered. @ 
Kenneth Patrick of the General Electric Company has been ap- 
pointed coordinator for The Advertising Council’s special cam- 
paign on higher education, which will begin next year. @ Church 
bells were rung throughout eastern France last month to mark 
the closing of a huge three-day Protestant rally in the city of 
Strasbourg. More than 50,000 people from every part of France 
attended the closing sessions of what was one of the largest Prot- 
estant meetings ever held in France. The French gathering was 
patterned after the German Kirchentag rallies. 
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NEWS 


Cuban Educator 
Elected Synod Moderator 


A singular—and deserved—honor 
came last month to one of the Western 
Hemisphere’s most famous Christian 
educators. 

The Reverend Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez, 
Presbyterian minister and president of 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Ma- 
tanzas, Cuba, was elected moderator of 
the Synod of New Jersey at its 134th 
annual meeting, held this year at Atlan- 
tic City. 

Dr. Rodriguez, whose seminary is 
jointly sponsored by Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, and Methodists, is the first 
person from outside New Jersey ever to 
head the synod. In 1904, Presbyterians 
in the territory of Cuba joined the Synod 
of New Jersey. Dr. Rodriguez is a mem- 
ber of New Jersey’s Presbytery of Cuba. 





| 





Proffitt 
(left) greets synod leader Rodriguez. 


Moderator 


General 


Assembly 


Dr. Rodriguez gave the meeting a 
turther island flavor when he named 
the Reverend Dr. Edward A. Odell of 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey, as vice- 
moderator. Dr. Odell, retired West In- 
dies secretary of the Board of National 
Missions, wrote It Came to Pass, a book 
on Protestant growth in the islands. In 
it, he wrote: “The life of Alfonso Rodri- 
guez reveals clearly God’s purpose in 
this phase of the growth of the church.” 

Dr. Rodriguez, who lost most of his 
face, including cheeks, lips, and part of 
his nose, to gangrene after a boyhood 
accident, subsequently was befriended 
by Presbyterian missionaries and had 
his face rebuilt in a series of thirty-three 
surgical operations, 

After his election, Dr. Rodriguez told 
synod: 

“It is a miracle that I am here. God 
gave me back my lips, and I must use | 
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Whe Upper Room is a Christmas gift that will say, every day through- 
out the year, “I am thinking of you.”’ For gift subscriptions, mail us 
your list of names and addresses with $2.00 for each 3 subscriptions, 
and we will send each a gift card in your name followed by six bi- 


monthly issues of The Upper Room. 


The Upper Room used as a greeting card carries the Christmas mes- 
sage far better than an ordinary card. 20 copies with 20 Christmas 
envelopes, $1.60; 50 copies with 50 envelopes, $4.00. 


Include with your other gifts a copy of The Upper Room for January- 
February. 10 or more copies to one address, 7¢ each. 


Order NOW from 


Ch Uyvar itvom_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
34 Editions—28 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


The “GOOD 


COUNSELOR” says! 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
































Dear “Puzzled”... 

“There is a simple solution to 
your money problem. Many other 
people find themselves suddenly 
responsible for the handling of 
money—often in large sums. And 
many of these men and women, 
like yourself, have been puzzled 
by the complexities of handling 
money safely today. 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNU- 
ITIES are an ideal solution of 
the problem. Not only are they 
supervised by N. Y. State insur- 
ance laws, but more important 
they are secured by your own 
Presbyterian Church Boards. 
Not only are these annuities 
safe, but they pay better- | 
than-average returns... long 
as you live... and thereafter 

. $0 your influence pervades | 
the never ending work of the | 

Church in the future.” | 

Help yourself and others | 
today. Mail the coupon for | 
complete details. 





















PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y 





1 am interested in Presbyterion Annuities. | 
Please tell me what percent income | would | 
receive, my date of birth being. 

month day year | 
At present | am most interested in | 
l 
! 





© Beard of National Missions 
C) Board of Foreign Missions 
© Board of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
Name... ’ ann 
Address .. ‘a : or 
a State 11-24-56] 
a ae ab Os ee aes as eS a eee = a ad 
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Full Size by Granpa Stein. Full color 
Place Mats reproductions of original 


oil paintings, on water- 
$2 resistant (stain-proof) tex- 
Postpaid 


tured plastic .. . re-usable 


many times! 

A FUND-RAISING BONUS! 
Granpa Stein gives generous dis- 
counts on large orders for fund- 
raising by your own group. 

GRANPA STEIN, DEPT. R 
426 Marathon Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio 


EPIMPSISSISESSOIIISSIGMIIALIE 


YOU can raise 


| 
| eee $ 
f ie Lovely, durable place mats 
' 10 —featuring impressions 
: from the Bible, interpreted 





‘ MONEY with 5 





RUBBER SCRUBBER 


the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 
If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. Ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat sales GUARANTEED! 





Write us for your 


FREE SAMPLE 


and tull particulars 
RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. (dept. 8) 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 











Excellent Money Raisers! 
New PECANS 
Pecan halves in 1 Ib. cello- 
phane bags, $1.40 in quan- 
tities of 25 or more. 5 Ibs 
unshelled Pecans in color- 
ful Mexican basket $6 
ppd. Send gift list—we'll 
do the rest. Write for folder 
and prices. Deep South 
Pecan Co., Dept. RS, Bil- 
oxi, Mississippi. 


REGISTERED NURSES 
Urgently needed. Are you interested in: (1) 
full time Christian service (2) hospital employ- 
ment (3) serving others (4) Christian atmos- 
phere (5) opportunity for advancement? If SO, 
apply to Personnel Department, Presbyterian 
Hospital, 51 N. 39th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7  SCRANTON2, a SS 















NEWS 


my lips to speak for him.” 

He described his election as “a great 
honor for me but an even greater honor 
for Cuba.” 

In his first sermon to the synod, Dr. 
Rodriguez said that the word creation 
represents a continuing state and that 
Christians today can help, in partnership 
with God, to create a better world. 

“Our God,” he said, “is a living God. 
He is at work in the world today, in 
every nation, and we should keep that 
in mind in these times of confusion.” 

Dr. Rodriguez is scheduled for an ex- 


tensive presbytery-by-presbytery tour in 
New Jersey through November 18, and 
will return again for a short period in 
January. 

The new moderator introduced his 
wife to the synod. She is the former Ma- 
thilde Lutzen of Maquequetta, Iowa, 
who served as a Presbyterian missionary 
in Cuba. 

In another synod action, the New 
Jersey Presbyterians approved a report 
calling for a $4,200 minimum cash sal- 
ary scale for pastors installed in regular 
parish service. 








Veteran U.S. Steel Company employee explains operation of bar-straightening 
machine to two seminar members, Daniel McCue (left) and Edward Woodbury. 


Laymen Tour 
Chicago Industry 


For ten days last month a half dozen 
Presbyterian laymen toured industrial 
plants and labor union headquarters in 
the Chicago area. The men were the 
first to participate in a seminar, “The 
Church, Labor, and the City,” sponsored 
by the Presbyterian Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations at McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

In abbreviated form, the laymen sur- 
veyed topics similar to those presented 
for the past twelve summers to groups 
of Presbyterian pastors. Each summer a 


score or more of ministers has come to 
McCormick to combine a program of 
employment in a plant with study of the 
church as it is related to labor-manage- 
ment situations. 

The seminar last month had its incep- 
tion with the Reverend John A. Lampe, 


. of the First Church of Hamilton, Ohio, 


who attended the sessions last summer. 
He worked with the institute’s director, 
Dr. Marshal L. Scott, to plan the recent 
seminar. Four of the men were from his 
church, one from the First Church of 
Findlay, Ohio; and the sixth, William 
Reeves, was a fraternal worker on leave 
from his duties in Africa. 
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Reformation Day, 1956: 
Thoughts for Protestants 


At interdenominational rallies last 
month in churches, halls, 
and stadiums, American Protestants 
commemorated Reformation Day. The 
observance dates from October, 1517, 
when a Roman Catholic priest named 
Martin Luther posted his historic argu- 
ments on the door of the castle church 
at Wittenburg. 

A modern-day student of the German 
Reformer last month told a Reformation 


convention 


festival in Chicago that Protestants 


should avoid making the anniversary an 
“occasion for arousing anti-Roman Cath- 
olic sentiment.” Instead, said Dr. Jaro- 
slav J. Pelikan, Jr., Reformation Day 
should afford Protestant churches an op- 





portunity for “serious self-examination | 
of their own reasons for existence.” He | 
added: “Only if the gospel of justifica- 
tion by faith and of the free forgiveness 
of sins in Jesus Christ is still as important 


as it was to the Reformer, can we dare, 
under God, to perpetuate what hap- 
pened in the sixteenth century.” 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- | 
ica, addressed a Reformation Festival | 
of Faith in Dayton, Ohio. “It is convinc- | 
ingly clear,” Dr. Fry said, “that evan- 
gelical Christianity and Christian | 
democracy belong together.” He _has- 
tened to add two “ground rules” for his 
sermon. 

1. Christianity does not exist to pro- 
mote. any political system—“even the 
noblest of all, democracy”—but “to take 
fallible human beings and, by grace and 
forgiveness, to transform them into sons 
of God.” 

2. Democracy is not essential for the 
church’s survival. “Christianity does 
live a brave, even if oppressed, existence 
under the Red Star.” 

A Lutheran layman from Indonesia, 
speaking at a Lutheran Reformation 
service in St. Paul, pleaded for a unified 
Protestant effort to aid the struggling 
new churches of the Far East. Dr. A. M. 
Tambunan, a member of the Indonesian 
parliament, compared the 3,000 foreign 
workers brought in to serve the coun- 
try’s 1,000,000 Roman Catholics with 
the 100 foreigners spread thinly among 
2,500,000 in the total Protestant com- 
munity. Dr. Tambunan attributed in 
part the lack of Protestant coordination 
to the “right of dissent,” which has 
“fragmentized the non-Roman com- 
munity.” 
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” share the spirit of Christmas ... give 


y Christmas 


The All-New Volume 26 

An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 
Edited by RANDOLPH E. HAUGAN 

Every page reflects the atmosphere of Christ- 
mas itself, with the Gospel account beautifully 
illustrated in full color . . . many intriguing 
Stories and articles such as Christmas in 
Austria, Sweden and England . . . three pages 
of festive Christmas poetry . . . six carols by 
contemporary composers — and a gorgeous 
gallery of full-page full-color reproductions of 
color photographs and art from the Masters 
suitable for framing. 68 pages— 10-46" x1344” 
Decide now to give yourself and your friends 
a gift of CHRISTMAS. 


X GIFT EDITION — $1.25 
Library Edition (Cloth bound) — $3.00 








At your Presbyterian 
bookstore ... or 
use the coupon below 
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I enclose $_____. for 
copies Girt Epition 
($1.25 each) and___copies 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE /426 So. Fifth Street * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








A PROVEN 


FUND RAISER 

Chervrgdatle Farms 
WOODLYN 

BUTTER CRUNCH 


A tantalizing blend of No. 1 Va. 


peanuts, roasted cashews and South 

Seas cocoanut bathed in pure butter crunch. Shipped 
to you deliciously fresh in gayly decorated re-usable 
tins. An ideal FUND RAISER thot sells itself. Popularly 
priced—you make a handsome profit. SEND N%® 


MONEY 30 DAYS TO PAY . . . Write for FULL 


COLOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
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Golden Letters on Each Piece! 


plate point that writes bold or fine .. . 


ing gold plate. A 
Fully guaranteed. 


sheet. 


ENGRAVE THIS NAME 
ON ALL 3 PIECES (PRINT) ........ 
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Amazing 3-Piece Matched Set, (1) Retractable Ball Pen 
with Miracle Write-Dry Ink, (2) Matching Fountain Pen, 
(3) Automatic Pencil . . . Complete with Your Name in 


Send for this retractable ball pen with the miracle 
ink that writes dry, can't leak, transfer, soil hands 
or clothing, approved by bankers. With it free you 
also get matching fountain pen with two-way gold 
AND auto- 
matic pencil that propels, repels standard size lead 

. all precision made, handsomely matched with 
barrels in lustrous lifetime buterate—caps in gle 
$5.00 value including engraving. 
Factory price to you $1.00 for all 3. Terrific gifts! 


List names for engraving additional sets on separate 


Write for wholesale prices for school graduation, fund raising for your group and for incentive gifts. & 


WILLARD INDUSTRIES, Dept. 961, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 






you can't 
go wrong 
with... 














Aeon 


eA proven fund raiser — hundreds 
of thousands already sold 

eln demand — everyone that sees 
them wants them 

eUseful—clothes will not slip off 

for free literature and hangers—no shoulder creases 

sample. or rust marks. 


JAMES E. ST. JOHN CO. 


Dept. L, 2511 W. York St., Phila. 32, Pa. 






Retails for $1.00 pkg. 
of a doz. You make a 
handsome profit. Write 
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75.000 word refill & 
35c everywhere ° 


. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT Ke 
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NOW GROW 
ROSES INDOORS 


ON YOUR WINDOWSILL 
ALL WINTER! 


The Precious Swiss 

‘Fairy’’ Rose blooms 
indoors all winter long 
—just like any house 
plant! Needs no special 





care. Never grows 
; ws F232 ~=6taller than 8” to 12”. 
Bursts into incinae bloom in the heart of 
winter with a wealth | of beautiful, colorful, 


erfect miniature roses! What a glorious sight! 
W ‘hat a thrilling, everlasting gift! May be trans- 
planted outdoors in Spring to bloom again. 
Red (Pat. £1032)—Yellow (Pat. £407) 
Pink oh, #£1293)—White (Pat. 2408) 
Specify color choice 
Each $2 « 9 for $3.50 « 4 for $6 
ALL PRICES POSTPAID 
Results Guaranteed or Your Money Back 
Supply Limited © Order By Mail Now 


_Stern's Nurseries 


Grove 114, Geneva, N. Y. 

















TEXAS PECAN HALVES 


In 5 Lb. Cartons 
Christmas giving, home use or resale 
We will be glad to han 
Write us for prices 


Ideal tor 
by groups or clubs 
dle your gift mailing list 


THE TEXAS PECAN CO. 


Poris, Texas 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
In Steel ovood = <u 
= FOLDING TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 

















GIVE YOUR 
DOCTOR A CHANCE 


400,000 Americans, leading 
active lives today, are liv- 
ing proof of the fact that 
cancer can be cured if de- 
tected in time. Give your 
doctor a chance to give you 
this protection by having a 
physical checkup every year 
of your life. This should in- 
clude a chest x-ray for men; 
for women, a pelvic 
examination. Make it a 
habit... for life. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ¥° 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


MISSIONARIES VISIT LARGER PARISHES 
The Penn-Alpha Parish and the Parish 
of the Master, located in the Presbytery 
of Erie, Synod of Pennsylvania, 
visited and studied recently by thirteen 
outgoing missionaries under the spon- 
sorship of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Accompanying the future missionaries 
were exchange students. Visits 
were made to the Presbyterian churches 
of Sandy Lake, New Lebanon, Fairfield, 
Hadley, Utica, Cooperstown, Polk, and 
Mount Pleasant. At the 
the visits, the group proceeded to Pitts- 
burgh, where they attended a seminar 
on the larger-parish program of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


were 


three 


conclusion of 


MACALESTER COLLEGE SEEKING FUND 

Announcement was made last month 
of a $10,000,000 development program 
for Macalester College, Presbyterian- 
related school at St. Paul, Minnesota 
(Dr. Charles J. Turck, president). Vol- 
committeemen already at 
work on the fund-raising and planning 
phases of the program. The Macalester 
development fund will be used to in- 
crease faculty salaries and the physical 
facilities of the campus. 


unteer are 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Last month more than 400 members 
and friends of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois, attended a 
dinner given in honor of the pastor, the 
Reverend Dr. Harold L. Bowman, mark- 
ing the fortieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation, and his sixty-seventh birthday. 
Dr. Bowman was presented a month’s 
vacation in Europe. 
@ The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of the Reverend Edward A. 
Dowey was observed last month by the 


First Presbyterian Church, Dunmore, 
Pennsylvania. The congregation pre- 


sented Mr. Dowey with a gift of U.S. 
Savings Bonds. 

@ Two members of the Auburn (Ken- 
tucky) Presbyterian Church (the Rever- 
end Earl E. Caldwell, pastor) were 
honored recently for services rendered 
in connection with their memberships 
in the church’s missionary society. They 
are Mrs. John S. Ray and Mrs. C, D. 
Pottinger, who received ‘life member- 
ships in one of the Boards of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. Four other women 
of the church who have been similarly 
honored in the past are: Miss Grace 
Griffith; Mrs. K. F. Shannon; Mrs. V. G. 


Price; and Mrs, Benjamin J. Bush. 


LIBRARY WHEELED AMONG MEMBERS 
The 1,400-member LaJolla (Califor- 
nia) Presbyterian Church (the Reverend 
Robert W. McClellan, pastor) is now the 
possessor of a well-read 500-book li- 
brary. Two years ago, the church library 
consisted of sixty-five books, and. few 
readers were attracted to it despite dis- 
plays on a bulletin board nearby. The 
Reverend Alfred B, McNair, minister of 
Christian education of the church, de- 
signed a five-foot book cart to take the 
library to the people. Miss Margaret K. 
Veazie, a member of the church be- 
came the librarian and later acquired 
an assistant. Next an appeal for dona- 
tions of books on religious subjects was 
made. Individual members responded, 
as did the organizations of the congre- 





Librarian Veazie (hatless, center) stands 
with mobile library service available 


at LaJolla (Cal.) Presbyterian Church. 


gation. Some people donated books 
which were designated as memorials. 
Between two Sunday church services, 
Miss Veazie wheels the cart near the 
sanctuary entrance, or, during inclement 
weather, in the narthex. Stocked with 
appropriate books on program subjects, 
the cart is also taken to meetings. Fines 
for delayed-return books help buy new 
stock, and the church now allots money 
through the budget for the library’s up- 
keep. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
MARKING CENTENNIAL YEAR 

The centennial of Presbyterian-re- 
lated Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Illinois, will be observed during the 
present academic year. Early this month 
the highlight of the Parents’ Day and 
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Centennial Homecoming program was 
the dedication of a new residence hall 
for 146 women students. A public affairs 
institute is scheduled for November 
24-25 on the general theme “Mass Com- 
munication and Public Responsibility,” 
with representatives of the press, radio, 
and television as guest speakers, An 
academic convocation is scheduled for 
January, 1957, on the theme “Great 
Teaching and the Liberal Arts.” 

The following month, on February 13, 
the anniversary of the chartering date, 
a Founder’s Day dinner will be held. 
On May 5, 6, and 7, a series of lectures 
by the world-renowned theologian, Dr. 
Paul Tillich, will be held. Concluding 
the centennial-year observance will be 
an exhibit in June of a special loan show- 
ing of “A Century of American Art.” 


HADDONFIELD CHURCH 
SPONSORS STUDENT WEEK-END 


Last month a group of fifty-six foreign 
visitors, which included six husband- 
and-wife teams and three children, were 
the week-end guests of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Haddonfield, New 
Jersey (the Reverend Bryant M. Kirk- 
land, pastor). Coming from twenty-one 
different countries, members of the 
group were students, doctors, and busi- 
ness and government people observing 
American techniques in nearby indus- 
trial plants. 

The visitors were overnight guests in 
the homes of church members, A party 
in the church recreation hall on the first 
evening of their stay acquainted all in 
attendance with various customs of the 
countries represented. The guests at- 
tended Sunday services in First Church, 
and some were able to remain through 
the evening to hear Alfred E. Driscoll, 
former governor of New Jersey, speak 
to the Young Adults Group on “A Chris- 
tian in Politics,” a subject which proved 
of great interest to them. 

Started as an experiment in 1951 with 
six visitors, the 
now a semiannual event in the Haddon- 


week-end program is 


field church. 
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George Kufrin; P. 30: D. K. Dunlap; Pp. 35-38: 
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This is her Story... 





... just as she told it: “I was 
sold as a servant, very cheaply 
because I was blind. In the dark- 
ness I tried hard to earn my rice 
for the man who bought me but 
he was cruel with me. I could 
not see to avoid his hand raised 
to strike me. Sometimes he beat 
me until I fainted and then 
kicked me. I lived in pain and 
fear. I wished I were dead. But 
now I am here in this school. I 
can never remember before be- 
ing glad I am alive.” 


The story of Tin Soat, now 13, is 
no more pitiful than hundreds of 
blind, abused, “cheap” child servants, 
not yet rescued by CCF orphanage 
workers in Formosa, Viet-Nam, 
Korea and other countries. To be a 
little, bought and paid for servant or 
a homeless child with one’s rags and 
hunger is cruel enough. But to be 
blind, too, surely calls for a tear of 
pity and someone’s coin as well. 


CCF assists over 18,000 children 
around the world. Not all of them 
are blind or crippled, but many of 
them were unwanted, abused and 
shoved around—the discarded chips 


For information write: 


= CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. — 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy.................. 
EE ene girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
Seales first month................ Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
> Lk nen 
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of humanity, condemned to sorrow 
and pain. The world passed them by 
“on the other side” until America 
came to their aid through CCF. Any 
gift will help such children or they 
can be “adopted” and placed in one 
of 213 CCF Homes. The cost in all 
countries listed below, is the same— 
ten dollars a month. The name, ad- 
dress, story and picture will be sent 
and correspondence with the child 
is invited. 


The countries are: Austria, 
Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, or wherever the 


France, 


greatest need. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


....Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th and 25th. Lebanon Presbyte- 
rian Church, Lebanon, Ohio (the Rever- 
end J. Taylor McHendry, pastor). The 
observance marked the 150th anniver- 
sary of the organization of First Presby- 
terian Church, and the 25th of its 
merger with Main Street Presbyterian 
Church into the present church. A 
church-school addition was dedicated 
during the celebration, 

125th. Stone Street Presbyterian 
Church, Watertown, New York (the 
Reverend Thomas John Carlisle, pastor). 


First Presbyterian Church, Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio. 
100th. The Caldwell Presbyterian 


Church, Lake George, New York (the 
Reverend Elwood E. Case, pastor). 
The Bethania Presbyterian Church, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Kenneth E, Chittick, pastor). During the 
observance the newly renovated and re- 


furnished sanctuary was dedicated. 

First Presbyterian Church, Richland 
Center, Wisconsin (the Reverend George 
W. Bishop, pastor). 


90th. Washington Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, Saginaw, Michigan (the 
Reverend Herman M. Janssen, pastor). 
Recently the cornerstone of Memorial 
Parish House, a building for educational 
and other purposes, was laid. 

William Street Presbyterian Church, 
Orange, New Jersey (the Reverend Ja- 
cob B. Meyer, pastor), The sanctuary, 
Christian-education building, and manse 
were recently renovated. 

85th. First Presbyterian Church, York, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Robert S. 
Moorhead, pastor). 

75th, First Presbyterian Church, Es- 
therville, Iowa (the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas G. Melton, pastor). 

70th. Shannondale Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee (the Rev- 
erend P, Kenneth Morse, pastor). 

65th. Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Illinois (the Reverend George 
M. Ekstrom, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois (the Reverend Herman Dam, 
pastor), of the renovated church. 

The Mary Popma Memorial Chapel 
on the Sawtooth Conference Grounds 





















































“When the frost is on the punkin 
And the fodder’s in the shock..." 


Let us Thank the Lord of the Harvest by 
bringing up to date our contributions to 
the Benevolences of the General Assembly 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
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near Sun Valley, Idaho, a gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. Alfred M. Popma and their daugh- 
ter Anne, of Boise, Idaho, in memory of 
their daughter and sister, Mary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan (the Reverend Henry 
Kuizenga, senior pastor), of a new 
church-school addition. 

Parkland Presbyterian Church, Flint, 
Michigan (the Reverend James R. Breck- 
enridge, pastor), of the land for a new 
church plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Painted 
Post, New York (the Reverend Carl J. 
Grabb, pastor), of the Church House. 

Bethel Presbyterian Church, Cranes- 
ville, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Fred 
G. Gnatuk, stated supply), of the new 
sanctuary and remodeled building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee (the Reverend Paul Floyd 
Jones, pastor), of an education building 
with temporary sanctuary. 

Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Lynnwood, Washington (the Reverend 
S. Ralph Klein, pastor), of the first unit. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

Fox Valley Presbyterian Church, Ge- 
neva, Illinois (the Reverend Kenneth B. 
McCandless, pastor), of a chapel. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, of a new church. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, of Olin Hall of Science. 

Park College, Parkville, Missouri, of 
the Hawley Dormitory for women. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Allen Park Presbyterian Church, Ailen 
Park, Michigan (the Reverend Wanzer 
Hull Brunelle, pastor), for a sanctuary 
and administration building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Bismarck, 
North Dakota (the Reverend James 
Payson Martin, pastor), for a Christian- 
education building. 

Brighton Road Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
George W. Kiehl, pastor), for a new 
sanctuary and fellowship hall. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
Alma, Michigan (Mr. Arthur E. Turner, 
lay pastor), a branch of First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Alma (the Reverend 
Bernard F. Didier, pastor). 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

Pleasant Ridge Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (the Reverend Benja- 
min F. Judd, pastor), of the mortgage 
on the Christian-education building. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Actors and Their Behavior 


ROM TIME TO TIME this column has 

been criticized for praising the pro- 
fessional performance of some actor 
whose personal life is not nearly so 
praiseworthy as his work. One corre- 
spondent challenges: “How can you pos- 
sibly compliment So-and-So for his 
acting ability when his un-Christian be- 
havior is a matter of public record?” 

Time has come for a sober, honest 
examination of this problem and what 
it means. It is patently impossible to 
accept or reject every film purely on the 
basis of the players’ reputations; it is ob- 
vious that almost any production would 
bring together saints and sinners. The 
easiest way out would be to judge any 
performance solely on its quality, with- 
out regard for the private lives of the 
stars; we would then applaud or deplore 
on artistic merit alone. As Dorothy 
Sayers writes in Creed or Chaos, “the 
right kind of actor with no morals would 
give a far more reverent and seemly 
performance than a saintly actor with 
the wrong technical qualifications.” 

Nonetheless many people apparently 
find it difficult to dissociate the player 
from the part. The foibles of Holly- 
wood’s most immature personalities are 
regularly reported in the daily press, and 
some movie fans are unable to forget 
these publicized shenanigans when some 
infamous actress next is cast in the part 
of a Sunday-school teacher. 

We can find good reasons to explain 
this attitude. In some cases this predi- 
lection for an actor with a clean record 
reflects the expectation that great num- 
bers of people (and especially youth) 
pattern their behavior after the film stars 
they admire. For this view, there is some 
justification, though it should be pointed 
out that film fans seem more to imitate 
the fiction in the script than the facts 
in the actors’ lives, 

Interestingly, this disapproval (or 
even boycott) of pictures because of 
personal distaste for members of the 
cast stops short of worrying about the 
producer, the director, or the script- 
writers. Each of these may be a bounder 
and well publicized as such, too), but 
we almost never hear of moral scruples 
against a picture because of the moral 
turpitude of men behind the scenes. Yet 
they are in a better position to influence 
a production than the cast. 

Actually, entertainers have no more 
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license to raise hob than any other 
group, and there is considerable evi- 
dence that great numbers of them live 
as sensibly and as uprightly as the peo- 
ple in the next block. But the actor's 
conspicuous position makes his conduct 
better publicized, more easily imitated, 
and potentially more influential. 

The Christian who hopes to dissociate 
himself from evil by avoiding films in 
which there are notorious actors dis- 
covers himself in an awkward position. 
Ever seeking to avoid evil, he finds him- 
self always unable to do it. No matter 
how he struggles, he finds himself en- 
meshed in a web of sin. If the pacifist 
seeks to free himself from supporting 
the war system, he realizes that the 
very tax he pays on a railway ticket also 
pays for arms. If a scrupulous man tallies 
up all the gross sins, and pledges not to 
associate with anyone who has been 
guilty of them, his pharisaic pride may 
be a far heavier weight of guilt. If he 
seeks to ban from the screen all but those 
whose lives are blameless, how far will 
he carry this standard—to the camera- 
man, ultimately to the usherette on the 
side aisle? The inquisitor’s task is an im- 
possible one. 

Were we to apply this same rigorous 
yardstick to works of religious art, some 
of our best-loved paintings could not be 
exhibited; for these artists were not 
above reproach. There is a point where 
such moralistic examination becomes 
ridiculous, and our problem is that this 
point is so difficult to identify. 

If we seek to justify our movie at- 
tendance by insisting first that the lives 
of the actors be blameless, we are lost 
from the start. This kind of perfection- 
ism would bring all of life to a stand- 
still. An actress who played the part of 
Mary in one famous film is a divorcee. 
This congressman who fought so cour- 
ageously for civil rights is a problem 
drinker. That hero who died in the 
apartment-building fire was on a sus- 
pended sentence for embezzlement. 
Once in a while the inheritors of the 
gospel need to purge themselves of the 
legalism their Lord himself condemned. 
Instead of denying the benefits of grace 
to those outside our own circle (as if it 
were ours to dispense!), we do better to 
pray for mercy: “If thou, Lord, shouldst 
mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand?” —J. C. Wx 





PREDESTINATION 
VERSUS 
DO-IT-YOURSELF 


(Continued from page 19) 


Jacob and Esau before they were born. 
Paul said that God has “chosen us . . . 
before the foundation of the world, . . . 
according to the good pleasure of his 
will.” “Who hath . . . called us with a 
holy calling, not according to our 
works.” “Whom he did _predestinate, 
them he also called.” Peter speaks of the 
“elect, according to the foreknowledge 
of God.” 

Calvinism did not lead to apathy. One 
might think people would say, “Since it 
is all up to God and not to me, I might 
as well do nothing.” But it does not work 
that way. In a movie you sit excitedly on 
the edge of the seat as what looks to you 
like successive episodes are playing out, 
even though you know that the whole 
thing is already on the reel upstairs. You 
do not know yet whether you are one of 
the elect or not, and the only way you 
can find out is by seeing how you act. 
The old saying was that you have to 
labor to “make your calling and election 
sure.” 

Calvinists have not been apathetic 
fatalists. In Europe or in Puritan New 
England they have been bold and striv- 
ing doers, upheld by a firm faith in God’s 
destiny. 

These early Calvinists were so pos- 
sessed by their great vision of the sov- 
ereignty of God that they let it lead them 
into absurdities. They taught that tiny 
babies who died, not having the good 
fortune to be elect, went straight into 
the flames of hell. An appendage to our 
Confession of Faith says explicitly that 
we Presbyterians do not believe in this. 
But there is no question that our ances- 
tors did. Logically they had to. 

This simply shows what logic can do, 
when it is used where it does not belong. 
These extremes of Calvinism are logical. 
The only trouble is that they are immoral 
and impossible. 

What is more, logic can be used just 
as well to prove the opposite. Start with 
what is just as certain as God’s sov- 
ereignty—his love and goodness. These 
require love and goodness in his human 
creatures. But love without freedom is 
impossible. And there can be no good- 
ness without the ability to choose. 

If a pistol kills someone, we do not 
blame the pistol; we blame the man who 
pulled the trigger. But how could a pre- 
destinarian distinguish between them? 
The man pointed the pistol, but God 
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PREDESTINATION (Continued) 


pointed the man, Both were involuntary 
instruments. 

A commandment which could not be 
obeyed would be immoral. God com- 
mands us to be loving and good. If we 
are not free to obey, then God is im- 
moral, 

The Bible surely assumes human free- 
dom. “Harden not your hearts,” it says. 
“Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve.” It says that God has left us free 
to resist him. Jesus says, “How often 
would I have gathered thy children .. . 
and ye would not.” What more beautiful 
or convincing picture of human freedom 
could there be than the Divine pleading, 
“Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.” 

Traditionally, the Methodists have 
emphasized human responsibility— 
which meant that it could not be certain 
till life ends whether one is saved or not. 
Calvinists and all who follow Augustine 
or Aquinas (who emphasized predesti- 
nation just as plainly as John Calvin 
did) have emphasized the Divine ini- 
tiative—which means that the elect are 
never lost. This inspired the saying that 
Methodists preach backsliding and Pres- 
byterians practice it, 

Old denominational wrangles are re- 
flected in the song, 

I'd rather be a Baptist and wear a 
shining face, than for to be a Methodist 
and always fall from grace. 

In modern church life these differ- 


ences have almost vanished. 


The reconciliation 

The problem for all denominations is 
the same. We have to believe both sides 
of a contradiction. We have seen how it 
has been proved that man must be free 
-~and that he cannot be. How can we 
handle that? 

1. One answer is that the sovereignty 
of God, on which Calvin based his logic, 
is limited—by God himself. 

How God must have wanted children 

so to restrict himself. He is like a man 
and wife who long to have children, 
though they know that once they have 
them, they will be limited in many ways. 
God lets us disobey him and spoil his 
plans. He will not force us to love him. 
God is limited only by his own nature, 
but his love requires such a limit. 

2. Another answer to our paradox is 
that such words as omnipotent and om- 
niscient are empty absolutes with no 
real intellectual 


meaning. They are 
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shadows with very little to do with the 
God of our experience; the God whom 
we love, to whom we pray; the God 
who calls and helps and blames us, and 
leads us on to glory. 

8. A third answer is that logic is too 
feeble an instrument to deal with what 
is really big. Logic is a useful tool for 
building bridges or adding up a laundry 
bill. But it always breaks down in larger 
uses. 

Let those remember this who are 
shocked at the paradoxes in religion, 
such as the incarnation or creation or 
free will, and who say, “I give up; it’s 
all irrational.” 

We hit the same thing in philosophy. 
Zeno proved that a marble could not 
roll off the table. It would have to cross 
an infinite number of spaces to get to 
the edge, and that would take an in- 
finite lapse of time, so it could never 
get there. An arrow cannot fly through 
the air. For if we can ever say, “There 
it is,” then it is not moving; and if we 
can never say, “There it is,” then there 
is no arrow. Philosophers have never 
quite figured those out. 

We have to believe both sides of a 
astronomy. The 
verse must be unlimited because, if 
there is an end to it, then away out there 
at the boundary it is contained in what 
is not, which is impossible. But the uni- 
verse must be limited because if it is not, 
it has no dimensions, and what has no 


contradiction in uni- 


dimensions does not exist. 

Mathematics talks of the square root 
of minus one, which is logically impos- 
sible but practically very useful. 

Theoretical physics uses particles 
which have no size. Its non-Euclidean 
geometry deals with curved space which 
bends back upon itself, which is both 
irrational and necessary. 

The fact is that our little box of brains 
is not adequate to reduce the most im- 
portant things to simple logic. 

So in religion we need not be too em- 
barrassed because we believe that God 
is in control and that man is free, though 
we cannot quite get the two logically 
together. 

It is like the fifty-cent piece. On one 
side is Miss Liberty, the symbol of free- 
dom. On the other side is the eagle, who 
stands for the law. When we are look- 
ing at the law, we cannot see freedom; 
when we are looking at freedom, we 
cannot see law, but both are there. 

In India the followers of Vishnu are 
divided into the cat-holders and the 
monkey-grippers. One side believes that 
Vishnu saves as a mother cat saves her 
uncooperating kitten, lifting it by the 


back of the neck. The other side believes 
that followers are saved as a baby mon- 
key is saved, with both little paws cling- 
ing firmly to its mother’s fur as she 
carries it to safety. 

There is our inescapable paradox of 
God’s initiative and man’s free will, and 
we believe in both. We will preach like 
Methodists, and they will pray like Pres- 
byterians. As a very early Christian, 
Ignatius, put it, “Pray as if everything 
depended on God; work as if everything 
depended on you.” 

With one hand we will hold firmly to 
the sovereignty of God. The future is 
safe with him. Not all the wickedness 
of man can undo his righteous desti- 
nies. 

We will believe that the church, and 
those who are in the church, are not 
the result of accident or man’s caprice. 
And the very gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. 

We will be reminded to be humble, 
as we know that our good fortune comes 
not from our deserving but from God’s 
grace. For the doctrine of election is part- 
ly the thoughtful, religious man’s ex- 
planation of what the world calls “luck.” 
Why do I live in one of the few lands 
that have escaped war’s ravages? Did I 
earn this? No. Is it chance? Not if you 
believe in a controling God. Then why? 
God picked me. It was grace, a grace 
that has some purpose for my life. 

Why was I born into a Christian 
home when many on the earth have 
never even heard of Jesus Christ? Is it 
unimportant? No, it is the most impor- 
tant thing there is. Then do I deserve 
it? No. Then why? It is grace, and a 
grace that puts on me a great responsi- 
bility. 

Always through the religion of our 
Calvinistic ancestors was sounded like 
a drum beat the note of answerability. 
And we today must let these ancestors 
tell us that we do not deserve our bless- 
ings and that we are accountable for 
using them for more than our own 
selfish good. 

Then facing toward the other side, 
we will praise God for trusting great 
issues to our hands. He has made us in 
his image and shared with us his free- 
dom to create and strive and choose. 
There is our dignity as human beings, 
and there is our splendor. 

Like one who climbs the stairs hold- 
ing to two parallel bannisters which 
never meet, through the years we will 
mount up, holding with one hand to the 
blessed sovereignty of God, and with 
the other to that freedom which, in his 
love, he gives. 
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WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL 


At the top of Mount St. Alban, four hundred feet 


above the Potomac in our capital city, a great cathe- 


dral is being built as a house of prayer for all people 


by Mary Seth 


photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


November 24, 1956 


Washington Cathedral remains unfin- 
ished after fifty vears of continuous 
building. Not that fiftv years, or even 
a hundred vears, is a long time for the 
building of a cathedral; many have taken 
several hundred vears. But when com- 
pleted Washington Cathedral should 
last for 3,000 vears. According to the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards, it will need 
no major repairs for 2,000 vears. 

When the last piece of Indiana lime- 
stone is put in its place and the last 
corbel is carved, Washington Cathedral, 
which stands in its own fiftv-seven-acre 
Cathedral Close on Mt. St. Alban’s 
wooded hillside, will rank sixth in size 
among the world’s great cathedrals, be- 
ing topped by St. Peter’s in Rome, St. 
John’s in New York, and the cathedrals 
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Numbered, cut stones, ready to be hoisted 


into place, are lined up before tem- 
porary entrance of unfinished nave. 
in Seville, Liverpool, and Milan. 

On September 29, 1957, it will be 


fifty vears since the cornerstone, brought 
Bethlehem with the 


words “The word Was made flesh and 


from and carved 


dwelt among us was laid in a great 
service of dedication attended by 20,000 
people. Today the Cathedral is about 
half completed 

“But I hope it won't take fiftv vears 
to build the other half,” Cathedral dean, 
the Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr.. 
said. “It could be finished in ten or fifteen 
that 


America can build bombers and atom- 


vears.” He went on to say when 
nothing flat, “it is 


Cathedral 


smashing units im 

frustrating that the remains 

unfinished.” 
Dean Savre 


grandson sa 


Woodrow Wilson S 
dark, Gothic-style 


man who goes well with the architecture. 


le an 


He is so tall that he can always be seen 
in the processions which are so much a 
part of the Cathedral. 

Earlier this month the Dean officiated 
at the dedication of President Wilson’s 
permanent tomb. At that time the body 
of the World War I President was moved 
from the Bethlehem Chapel in the 
crypts where it had lain since his death 
in 1924 
tail of his 
sarcophagus set in a bay 
Che 
the President’s birth occurs 
28, 1956 

rhe reflected the 
faith character of Washington Cathedral 
Bernard M 


De in Ssuavre planned every de- 
grandfather's memorial, a 
of the unfin- 
ished nave 100th anniversary of 
December 


dedication inter- 


when a Jewish speaker 
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Baruch, honored a Presbyterian Presi- 
dent in an Episcopal cathedral. 

For, legally speaking, the Cathedral, 
properly named the Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, belongs by Act of 
Congress (1893) to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Cathedral Foundation, of which 
the Right Reverend Angus Dun, bishop 
of Washington, is president. But in ac- 
tual practice it is a house of prayer for 
all people and as close as the United 
States, with her philosophy of separation 
of church and state, can come to a 
national church. 

If it had not been for the principle 
of separation, we would probably have 
had a national church 150 years ago. 
When President Washington employed 


Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French arch- 








Baptismal font is surmounted by dove, 
Holy Shells, fish, 


other symbols are carved in stone base. 


symbol of Spirit. 


itect, to draw up plans for the “Federal 
Citv” back in 


to provide space for a national church. 


1791. he instructed him 


The idea that a church might be built 
on Mt. St. took 
shape in the mind of Joseph Nourse, ap- 


Alban probably first 
pointed by George Washington as first 
registrar of the Treasury. who lived on 
the beautiful wooded hill overlooking 
the city. 
Years later, Nourse’s granddaughter 
money toward the 
After her death in 


1850. a small box was found containing 


furnished the first 


erection of a church. 


fortv gold dollars with a note: “For a 
Alban Hill.” A fund 


was then started, and in three or fow 


Free Church on 


vears a church was built which during 








the Civil War was sometimes used as a 
hospital. Today St. Alban’s Parish 
Church, built before a cathedral was 
contemplated, ministers to the needs of 
the surrounding community. 

Last spring another gift of gold was 
found in one of the Cathedral offering 
boxes. On the envelope was written in 
pencil: “For Building of Cathedral.” The 
outside envelope contained — several 
smaller ones, each individually wrapped 
and taped and containing gold coins 
face value of $97.50. When 
the coins were taken to a dealer, it was 
discovered that they all bore the same 


having a 


date and were similar to coins given Air 
Force pilots before dangerous flying mis- 
sions. Their present value, $152.50, was 
added to the Fiftieth-Anniversary Build- 
ing Fund. 

Although it is an Episcopal church 
the Washington Cathedral strikes a uni- 
. . ther 


shall never be any segregation or ex- 


versal note: . . . “a place where . 
clusion of those who would come before 
the One God who is above all and in 
all and through all.” In this spirit per- 
sons of various church affiliations are ad- 
mitted to Communion. The invitation is 
extended: “Ye who do truly and ear- 
nestly repent you of your sins, and are 
in love and charitv with vour neighbors, 
and intend to lead a new life, following 
the commandments of God, and walk- 
ing from henceforth in his holy ways; 
Draw near with faith, and take this holy 
Sacrament to vour comfort and 
those who come forward are always 


Ww elcomed. 


i, 
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Bronze statue of Christ Child welcomes 
visitors to Children’s Chapel, with low 


earved ceiling, tiny chairs, and organ. 
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Many thousands of Americans from 
many denominations have shared in the 
building of the Cathedral. Many preach- 
ers of various communions have occu- 
pied the pulpit which is made of stones, 
from Canterbury Cathedral, carved to 
depict the history of the English Bible. 
Cathedral chapels have been used week 
after week by Russian Orthodox, Polish 
National Catholic, and Jewish congre- 
gations. Before it built its own church, 
a Syrian Orthodox congregation also 
worshiped there. Great Americans lie 
buried there regardless of denomina- 
tional affiliation: John R. Mott; Anne 
Sullivan Macy, Helen Keller’s teacher; 
Larz Anderson, soldier and diplomat; 
Melville Eliza Stone, founder of the As- 
sociated Press; Admiral George Dewey; 
Cordell Hull and Frank B. Kellogg, both 
former secretaries of state; and others. 

The building materials and ecclesi- 
astical objects come from many lands. 
The high altar is made of stone from 
the quarries that supplied the stones for 
King Solomon’s Temple. One of the 
ornate crucifixes carried in services is 
a gift of Haile Selassie. The cross and 
candlesticks in the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea are a gift of the late 
George VI of England; it was here that 
Elizabeth, when still a princess, knelt 
in prayer. 

Many groups that cut across denomi- 
national lines worship in the Cathedral: 
the YWCA, the United Church Women, 
World Rotary, Military Order of the 
World Wars. 


At Christmas and Easter, services go 


Architect Philip Frohman is responsible 
for design of 14th-century-Gothic Ca- 


thedral with its lovely flowerlike detail. 
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out over television and radio, as do 
musical events throughout the year. 
Music is as much a part of the Cathedral 
Close as the buildings themselves. The 
great Skinner organ with its 8,000 pipes 
can often be heard as one approaches 
the grounds, 

While the building goes on, the Ca- 
thedral Close is continually busy. In 
its ample area are St. Albans School for 
Boys, St. Alban’s Parish Church, Bishop 
Dun’s house and garden, the National 
Cathedral School, the Deanery, a li- 
brary, a greenhouse, Beauvoir Elemen- 





Rowan LeCompte made first window for 
Cathedral at 14; at 31, he and wife Irene 
are designing and producing, in home 


shop, 5 jewel-like “humanities” windows. 


tary School, and the College of Preach- 
ers. This last is built like a monastery 
around an enclosed garden and is de- 
voted to postgraduate work for ordained 
ministers. About half of the Episcopal 
clergy has spent a week here. Canon 
Theodore O. Wedel, whose wife is red- 
haired Cynthia Wedel, president of 
United Church Women, 
instruction. 

And during the weekdays when the 


oversees the 


varied activities are in progress, cranes 
are operating tand carvers are working 
with electric drills. “All the workmen 
could more money somewhere 
else,” the Dean says. “They are proud 
of the Cathedral. One day, when I was 
going in, one of the bricklayers said to 
me: ‘Since all the work on the Cathedral 


has been done by union labor, there 


eam 


should be a union window. I wish there 


were, 





Before coming to Cathedral, Dean Sayre 
served as chaplain in Navy and in in- 
dustry. His wife is daughter of Admiral 
Thomas Hart; they have 3 small children. 


All the decorative carving is done 
after the stone has been cemented into 
place, and often involves working at 
great heights. No serious accident had 
ever occurred, however, until rather re- 
cently when master stone-carver Joseph 
Ratti died after a fall from an eighty- 
foot scaffold. He had just completed 
carving a gargoyle on a bay of the Ca- 
thedral nave, and was moving on to 
carve the next gargoyle; but he never 
reached it. As a memorial, that stone 
will remain forever unadorned. 

Some of Mr. Ratti’s best work is to 
be found in the War Memorial Shrine, 
where the corbels over the windows are 
carved with heads representing the 
branches of the armed services. In an- 
other place, where an imperfection in 
a stone embarrassed the architect, Mr. 
Ratti carved a tiny figure tearing his 
hair, and next to him the same figure 
seated at his drawing board as he solves 
the problem. Such touches of humor 
traditionally belong to the cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages where so much of 
the decoration has a fresh, extempora- 
neous character. 

Since almost one-half million people 
visit the Cathedral Close each vear, Ca- 
thedral tours are a daily routine, and 
are guided by Mrs. William J. Howard 
and a 
gowned in purple robes and caps. Start- 


corps of aides appropriately 
ing place is the “crossing,” the center 
of the cross-shaped building, which is 
bounded by four piers nineteen feet in 
that 


diameter. It has been estimated 
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Gothic arches soar heavenward. Altar, 
carved reredos, and choir are seen 
through sereen; Canterbury pulpit at 
right. Piers are 19 feet in diameter. 


each pier will carry 15,000,000 pounds. 
Eventually they will be 324 feet tall and 


will support the Gloria in Excelsis 


Tower, which Dean Sayre believes 
would make a magnificent memorial; 
the cost—about three-and-a-half-million 
dollars 

The Swedish wrought-iron chande- 


liers look as medieval as the Cathedral, 
but actually they have modern practical 
uses, concealing a loud-speaker system. 
The marble floor contains radiant heat. 

The crossing is a vantage point from 
which a visitor can look through the 
choir stalls to the sanctuary, past the 
altar, to the 


“Christ in Majestv” 


carved stone reredos. 
is the central and 
“the 


company of heaven,” ninetv sculptured 


dominant figure, surrounded by 
figures of prophets, apostles, martvrs, 
and other historical characters, each in 
his own canopied niche 

On either 
small chapels: St. Mary’s Chapel to the 
left with its “parable” 
windows; the Chapel of St. John to the 


right with its “miracle” windows. 


side of the choir are two 


stained-glass 


Communion is held every morning 
at 7:30, and occasionally a large Com- 
munion table is spread in front of the 
chancel steps, renewing the custom of 


Holy 


“in the midst of the people.” 


celebrating the service of Com- 
munion 
Che Dean and the choir boys intone the 
Ten Commandments as they proceed 
to the Lord’s table. 

In the crypts beneath the nave are 
The Bethlehem Chapel. 


(fourteenth-centurv decorated Gothic), 


three chapels 


the first to be completed, where serv- 
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ices have been held since 1912, symbo- 
lizes the birth of Christ. It is a memorial 
to the first bishop of Washington, the 
Right Reverend Henry Yates Satterlee, 
who is buried behind the altar screen. 
The second chapel in the crypts, St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, is located beneath 
the crossing. Shaped like a Greek Cross, 
this chapel, which tells the Good Friday 
story, is reached by red-carpeted stone 
steps. Architecturally it suggests the 
transition from Norman to Gothic. 
The Chapel of the Resurrection, the 
third chapel, is pure Norman. From it 
runs the crypt corridor beneath the 
south aisle of the nave where as many 
as 2,000 persons may form in procession. 
“Why Gothic?” people have 
wanted to know. And there has been 
much criticism of the use of an archi- 


many 


tectural style of a bygone age. The 
Cathedral's Dean admits to having been 
one of the critics when he lived in Wash- 
ington during the time his father was 
assistant secretary of state. Dean Sayre 
said that he was most antagonistic to- 
ward that “pile of stone.” Now he says 
he sees it in an entirely different light. 

For a parish church he favors con- 
temporary design. “The parish church 
speaks of the immediacy of God, but 
the Cathedral speaks of his eternity.” 
That is what the Cathedral is for, the 
Dean believes. He also thinks that the 
Cathedral God's 


shows hand in art, 


psychiatry, law, and government in the 
city that has virtually become the capi- 
tal of the world. 





James P. Berkeley, for 32 years verger 
of Cathedral, holds staff of office topped 
with an angel who is holding the keys 
of Peter Paul. 


and the sword = of 











came 


Labor foreman Alexander Rosie 
1923, is member of 


from Scotland in 
Riverdale Presbyterian Church. Carving 
of his head will go on column to right. 


The Washington Cathedral has a 
completed apse and north transcept; the 
south transcept, to the triforium level, 
and three bays of the nave are finished. 
It now holds 2,300 people, the chapels 
included. When the Cathedral is com- 
plete, 5,000 will be able to attend serv- 
ices. 

Nevertheless, a sizeable piece of work 
remains to be done, especially in view 
of the 
Canon George Gardner 


exacting standards. 
Monks, 


and makes 


architect’s 
who 
heads the “arts committee” 


arrangements for stained glass, iron 
grille work, and carvings in wood and 
stone, spoke of architect Philip Hubert 
Frohman’s attention to each small de- 
tail. While the stone carving was being 
done on President Woodrow Wilson’s 
permanent tomb, one of the carvers 
made an error in roughing out the ter- 
minal decoration of one of the arches. 
The architect couldn’t sleep at night, 
so disturbed was he that the plan he 
had made could not be carried out. 
Then he thought of the times that God’s 
plans for men were not realized because 
of man’s fallibilitv. Mr. Frohman re- 
designed the decoration, incorporating 
the error. 

Until the coming of forty-vear-old 
Dean Sayre in 1950, nobody entertained 
the slightest hope that the Cathedral 
would be completed in this century. 
The Gloria in 
finishing of the nave are expected to 
cost $18,000,000. But Dean 
Sayre is now talking hopefully of the 


Excelsis Tower and the 
around 


completion of Washington Cathedral “in 
our generation.” 
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HE year now closing has been the 
Teor anniversary of Mozart's birth, 
and the record companies have issued 
an avalanche of Mozart records that 
includes many works recorded for the 
first time. Numerous versions of the var- 
ious Mozart operas have been issued, but 
the finest performances are Cosi Fan 
Tutte, conducted by Von Karajan 
Angel); Don Giovanni, conducted by 
Moralt (Epic); The Magic Flute, con- 
ducted by Fricsay (Decca); and The 
Marriage of Figaro, conducted by Erich 
Kleiber (London). notable project of 
issuing all of the Mozart symphonies 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf has been 
produced so far 
Westminster). 


started, and_ those 
have been excellent 
Chamber music and concertos have been 
issued in profusion, but one that stands 
out is the Concerto No. 27, coupled with 
the familiar Sonata No. 11, both played 
by the venerable Wilhelm Backhaus 
London). A Mozart Organ Tour is the 
title of an album bv E. Power Biggs 
Columbia), in which he plays various 
European organs from Mozart's time. 
The seventeen sonatas for organ and 
orchestra and all solo organ works of 
Mozart are included in the album, 
which contains three discs and a fine 
brochure in a box. A magnificent  re- 
cording of the Mozart Requiem Mass 
has been made by the Westminster 
Choir and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted — by 
Bruno Walter (Columbia). 


The old and the new 

High fidelity (or “hi-fi’) is the art of 
recording and reproducing music in 
tones as lifelike as possible; of course, 
everyone does not agree on what is a 
lifelike reproduction. We think most per- 
sons will agree, however, that Capitol 
has issued some of the finest hi-fi records 
recently, including a splendid series by 
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Records 
for 
Christmas 
Giving 


by Enos E. Shupp, Jr. 


the Pittsburgh Orchestra, which its con- 
ductor, William Steinberg, has brought 
to an astonishing degree of proficiency 
Among the recordings 
which Steinberg has made for Capitol 
are Brahms’s Symphony No. 1; Beetho- 


in a short time. 





ven's Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica”); the | 


Brahms Concerto in D for Violin, with 
Nathan Milstein as soloist; and Rimskvy- 
Korsakov’s Scheherazade. 

For those who are looking for some- 
thing less familiar, there is a_ thrilling 
disc of American music, Chadwick's 
Symphonic Sketches, played by the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra under Howard Hanson (Mercury). 
Chadwick (1854-1931) belongs to a 
previous generation; but works by two 
contemporary American composers are 
represented on a Columbia disc: Persi- 


chetti’s Symphony No. 4 and Gesen- | 


sway’s Four Squares of Philadelphia, re- 
corded with style and polish by Or- 
mandy ind the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Ormandy and his forces also give sensi- 
tive readings of more familiar impres- 
sionistic music in 
turnes and Afternoon of a Faun and 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe (Suite No. 
2). all on one record (Columbia). 

Two charming records which might 
go by unnoticed are a Mercury dise with 
Paul Paray and the Detroit Symphony 
doing Chabrier’s Espana, Ibert’s Ports 
of Call, and Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole 

a Mediterranean cruise in the most 
brilliant hi-fi; and a disc devoted to 
orchestral music of Grieg which contains 
the Holberg Suite, Wedding Day at 
Troldhaugen, Lyric Suite, and Nor- 
wegian Dances, with the Bamberg Sym- 
phony conducted by Van Remoortel 
(Vox). 

Before leaving the realm of classical 
music, we would mention some of the 
many excellent organ records among 


recent issues. E. Power Biggs appears in 





Debussy’s three Noc- | 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS... 
OF LASTING VALUE 


Few gifts have the lasting beauty and 
value of fine recordings. 

Albums of Christmas and sacred music 
make ideal gifts for adults and young folk. 
For holiday giving we suggest the follow- 
ing Decea recordings: 


*% CHRISTMAS CAROLS by Leroy An- 
derson and his Orchestra 
More than 25 of the best loved hymns 
and carols by a famous orchestra $3.98 
% MERRY CHRISTMAS by Bing Crosby 
a — of Bing’s best loved es 
oe CHRISTMAS MUSIC by Ethel Smith 
12 well known Christmas songs and 
carols on the organ and chimes $3.98 
*TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRIST- 
MAS by Fred Waring and his Pennsyl- 
vanians 
A variety of selections presented by 
the orchestra and glee club 98 
* THE SONG OF CHRISTMAS by Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians 
The story of the Nativity in son ~ 
carols, and D - nase verses narrated 
re aay 98 
* A ERRY. ‘CHRISTMAS WITH THE 
FOUR ACES by The Four Aces 
A selection of 15 of the most popular 
Christmas songs $3.98 
Above are LP 33's; speed records of perfect 
quality, also available on extended play 45 
r.p.m. speed. 
Complete catalog of other recordings and play- 
ers mailed on request. We pay postage on all 
prepaid orders. Mail order and check to 


COMMODORE RECORD SHOP 


A. Komjathy, Co-Owner 
134 W. Lafayette Bivd. Detroit 26, Mich 


a 





New! Portable Electrically Operated 


REED 
ORGAN 


Complete Price 


$74. 50 





ies 

For CHURC . 
ELS, SCHOOLS, HOMES 
EE Matching bench 
and Self-teaching guide 
110 Volts A.c y. 3 
Full Octave. W: ib 
inet 33” — 12” deep 
lo Shipping 


p 
Weight 43 ibs. Charges 
collect. Gemse in Spectolite Gray, Ivory, or Mahog- 
any finish. Save Space—Buy direct——No Salesmen. 
ww Guaranteed, Send Check or Money Order 


* CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS of AMERICA 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York MU 7-0890 














TMU 
ASHBY CHURCH” CALENDARS 


The only Church Colendors published with Doys and 
Seasons of the Church Yeor in the proper Liturgical 
Colors for each Protestant denomination. May be or- 
dered with special heading for your own Church, 


rm 


TS 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid, (state denomination wanted). 


ASHBY COMPANY « 422 STATE « ERIE, PA. 
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Faas SELL of soft, foamy oo en ee 
in exquisit ft rs. 

/| may" Macic! Grip-Neat —e pry i 
gers useful and glamorous. 

Non-Slip! Non-Rust! Non-Crease! 


write to 


tY-WYY-Ya- Rubber Scrubber Corp. 


Dept. BGN WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Fak) 








STAMP COLLECTORS 
MONACO COLLECTION incl. 
EISENHOWER ISSUE — 25¢ 


ave you seen tke? Lincoin, Washington, 
Besscvett, White House, The Capitol, all in- 
cluded in this fabulous lot with the com 
« et of 5 Grace Kelly wedding 

es, diamond-shaped, Saints 
Rverything te arethnc a with a ae. wage Stamp 
veneawts 


ry nt 
STAMPEX Company. “Box 47- AXA, White ‘plains, New York 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


®@ Political Map of Southeast Asia. 
New three-dimensional topographic 
map. Large, 75c each; small, 75c 
a dozen. 


® Picture Map of the Philippines. 
New work map with insert sheet 
that contains more than thirty pic- 
tures to cut out, color, and mount. 
Includes detailed information about 
the country and its people. Black- 
and-white, 75c. 


® Our Church. This has been re- 
printed in a new format in response 
to requests for this particular leaflet. 
It gives briefly the history, organiza- 
tion, and doctrines of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A, 2c per copy. 


® Signs of Promise. An interpretive 
statement concerning the General 
Assembly benevolence program for 
1957. This two-color, sixteen-page 
leaflet will be welcomed by church 
members who are interested in how 
the benevolence program can be 
developed and supported. Free. 


® This Is Your Neighbor, by Lou- 
isa R. 
and brief text, the church’s answer 
to current mission needs is docu- 


Shotwell. Through photos 


mented, For adults, especially in 
church family nights. Paper only, 
50c. 


® Friendship Map: Makers of the 
U.S.A. New 30” x 40” map in color 
portrays the many people who have 
shared in our country’s develop- 
ment. $1.00. Also in 134” x 11”: 
per dozen, $1.00. 


® The Layman’s Duty. This is a 
leaflet which through the years has 
been of special assistance in the 
work of evangelism by laymen. In 
response to requests, it has been 
given a new format. lc per copy. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, II. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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RECORDS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Bach’s Orgelbuchlein (The Church Year 
in Music) and Bach’s Eight Little Pre- 
ludes and Fugues, the former using the 
organ in Boston’s Symphony Hall, the 
latter played on various European or- 
gans (Columbia). Pierre Cochereau, 
organist of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
Paris, plays Vierne’s Symphony No. 2 
and Dupre’s Symphonie Passione on the 
cathedral organ, the sound of which has 
been captured remarkably well (Oiseau- 
Lyre). The Aeolian-Skinner series has 
continued on a high level its “The King 
of Instruments” list, which now includes 
Richard Purvis playing the organ of 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco (Vol. V); 
Marilyn Mason playing the organ of 
St John’s Chapel, Groton School, Mass. 
(Vol. VII); and Norman Coke-Jephcott 
playing the organ of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, N.Y. (Vol. VIII). 

For lighter moments, listeners may 
enjoy theatre organ Among 
those available are: the George Wright 
series (HIFI Record), the best of which 
is his Showtime; Buddy Cole’s Moods 
(Columbia); Reginald Foort’s Mosque 
series (Cook); and Epic’s record called 
Theatre Organ in Hi-Fi, played by Leon- 
ard MacClain. 


records. 


Christmas records 

Organ records and Leonard MacClain 
bring us to the subject of Christmas 
MacClain has 
twenty-eight Christmas numbers on one 
LP in a stunning hi-fi organ recording, 
Joy to the World (Epic). Epic has an- 
other delightful Christmas record called 
The Story of Christmas, in which a good 
choir sings eighteen well-known Christ- 
mas hymns and carols; this album comes 
with several pages of text and superb 


records, for recorded 


full-color prints of paintings such as 
Raphael’s “Madonna and Child En- 
throned with Saints.” Other standard 
discs of the season are Amahl and the 
Night Visitors (Victor), Messiah (Angel), 
and the Robert Shaw series (Victor). 
Decca has issued a Fred Waring record 
of Christmas music—hymns and carols 
and the fantasy "Twas the Night Before 
Christmas; previously available on 10” 
LP’s, all now are on one 12” L.P. The 
Voices of Christmas, sung by The Voices 
of Walter Schumann, has a number of 
secular and sacred pieces well sung 
(Victor). Leroy Anderson and his orches- 
tra have recorded nineteen numbers plus 
a fantasy of nine numbers; all (except a 





few bars of “Jingle Bells”) are standard 
hymns and carols, and some lesser- 
known ones are of great beauty (Decca). 


Records for the younger set 

Several new companies have issued 
children’s records which are proving 
to be very popular with the young- 
er set. One of these is the Disney- 
land series which features primarily the 
Mickey Mouse Club songs and other 
material from the TV shows. This is uni- 
formly good and wholesome material, 
available on 78 rpm and 45 rpm records 
at $1.00 each. No. 50 has the Club 
March and Monday Through Friday 
songs; No. 51 is the first of several vol- 
umes of Fun with Music, containing 
“Old MacDonald Had a Farm,” “Simple 
Simon,” and “The House That Jack 
Built”; No. 52 has six songs in the same 
series; No. 53 is Fun with Music from 
Many Lands; No. 54 has six Mouseke- 
dances and how to do them. There are 
some Story-Teller records: No, 57 is 
Bongo; No. 60 is Johnny Appleseed; No. 
61 is The Littlest Outlaw. 

Simon and Schuster, which has a hand 
in the Disney series, has continued its 
Little Golden Records and expanded 
the lines to include a comprehensive 
children’s series. A new idea is the 
LP (GRC7-LP, $4.98), in which Mitch 
Miller and a chorus and orchestra do 
seventeen songs from various Rodgers 
and Hammerstein shows; they call it a 
Saturday Matinee for Children. 

Mercury has kept up its Childcraft 
line and added some good new titles. 
Particularly attractive are the 45 EP’s 
with two stories per disc, such as The 
Happy Prince and Snow White (EP-C 
20), Chiquita and Kiddie Konga (EP-C 
8), and Birthday Party Songs and Side 
Walk Songs (EP-C 1). Capitol’s line is 
notable for its music appreciation series, 
which combines stories with the great 
classics. Three 45 EP’s are devoted to 
sections of Grieg’s Peer Gynt, and many 
more are available. Columbia’s best chil- 
dren’s record lately is one with Garry 
Moore and a supporting cast telling 
Rudyard Kipling’s Just So _ Stories 
(CL-676, $3.98). Another Columbia 
LP which would surely be a_ wel- 
come gift is one that combines three 
musical stories: Peter and the Wolf, 
Tubby the Tuba, and Pan the Piper, all 
with top-notch artists (CL-671, $3.98). 
That covers the field for children up 
to the early teens. From there on the 
material has to be selected from the 
standard LP repertoire of shows, oper- 
ettas, “listening music,” and the regular 
classics. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Is some ancient ritual sug- 
gested by Paul when he speaks of doing 
good to an enemy to “heap burning coals 
upon his head” (Romans 12:20)? 


Answer: In this verse Paul is using 
Proverbs 25:21-22. As far as I know, 
there is no reference to any ancient ritual 
in these words. They are a way of saying 
that by giving an enemy food and water 
when he is in need, we return good for 
evil, and so may stir his conscience and 
cause him burning pangs of shame. This 
may lead him to change his ways and 
become our friend. That this is what 
Paul means is clear from the next verse: 
“Do not be overcome by evil [that is, do 
not act in a spirit of revenge and hatred, 
as your enemy did], but overcome evil 
with good [that is, show friendship and 
good will, and so try to arouse the con- 
science and good will of the enemy and 
turn him into a friend].” 


Question: Is “the Spirit of the Lord” 
in the Old Testament the same as “the 
Holy Spirit” in the New Testament? 


Answer: The word spirit has a wide 
range of meanings in the Bible, as it does 
in our modern usage. It may mean an 
attitude of a person; we speak of the 
“spirit of joy” that a person has. Or it 
may mean the higher side of a person’s 
life; we speak of one’s spirit and body. 
At other times it refers to a bodiless be- 
ing, good or evil; for example, the Bible 
speaks of “ministering spirits” and “evil 
spirits.” But there are also many pas- 
sages in the Bible which speak of the 
Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit. We need 
not say that the Old Testament writers 
had as clear an understanding of the 
Holy Spirit as did the New Testament 
writers. They referred to the same di- 
vine Spirit; but after the coming of Jesus 
Christ and the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
the church, the Christians were able to 
think more clearly of the Spirit. In par- 
ticular, they were bound to think of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit as the result of the 
work of Christ. 








Broadcasts 
Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour.” Dec. 2—Francis W. 
Pritchard of Maryville, Tennessee. 
Dec. 9—Ralph W. Lloyd of Maryville, 
Tennessee. Carried on about 300 radio 
stations across America. 

“Medical Mission in Africa” on the 
“March of Medicine.” NBC-TV net- 
work in color and _ black-and-white. 
November 27 at 9:30 p.m. (EST). 
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Question: How do you explain the ap- 
parent contradiction between Matthew 
5:16, “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good 
works,” and Matthew 6:3, “When you 
give alms, do not let your left hand 
know what your right hand is doing”? 


Answer: The meaning of the second 
verse is clear. In Matthew 6:1 Jesus 
warns his disciple not to practice his 
piety to attract attention. That would be 
to act for show and for the credit others 
would give. It would not be acting out 
of gratitude and obedience to God. After 
stating this general point, Jesus goes on 
to apply this principle in three examples. 
Verses 2 to 4 say that the disciple should 
never give alms in a way that seeks at- 
tention and credit from other people. 
The giving should be done to meet need 
and serve God by serving his people. 
Verses 5 and 6 say that prayer must 
never be offered to get praise from 
others. It is to be offered in reverence, 
gratitude, and dedication to God; all 
publicity-hunting and thirst. for human 
praise is to be avoided. Verses 16 to 18 
say that the disciple must not fast to 
make a great impression on others. If 
there is sorrow and humility in the 
heart, let a man fast to express that feel- 
ing to God; let there be no parading of 
piety by outward signs. All this is clear; 
to perform our religious acts for show 
and human praise prevents true worship 
and loyalty to God. 

Matthew 5:16 makes a different point. 
The disciple—every disciple of Jesus— 
has a function to fulfill, a task to per- 
form. Jesus compares the disciple with 
salt, which is so essential, and with a 
light, which is so necessary for seeing in 
dark places. The disciple is to be the 
salt of society, the light of mankind. He 
has been given something essential, but 
he has not been given it to use for him- 
self in a selfish way. He has his gifts to 
use, to share, to employ in a way that 
brings help and joy to others. So instead 
of keeping his God-given blessings to 
himself and being a spiritual miser, he 
is to use his gifts. He is to let his light 
shine. He is to give the gospel and all 
possible help to others, and so share with 
them the best that he has. To do this for 
show and for praise would be wrong. 
But to do it to serve God and help his 
people, Jesus says, is our constant duty 
and privilege. —F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 3) 


answer pretty plain, and as a pastor, I 
want to thank him. 

It seems to me that we stil] need the 
prayers and healing faith of our early 
Christians, and we need to stress [spir- 
itual healing] in our churches. Every 
honest medical doctor knows the value 
of faith and prayer in the matter of 
health and healing. . . . 


—Dovuctas D. TIFFANY 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
oise, Idaho 


‘Why Rush Union. . . ?’ 


« I read with interest Dr. William Mc- 
Kinney’s article... on “Why Rush 
Union with the United Presbyterian 
Church?” [P.L., October 27,1956] . . . 
I was raised in a U. P. family, and I am 
now a Presbyterian U. S. A. . . . Dr. 
McKinney’s main objections are the new 
name and the fact that there are some 
unanswered questions. I fail to see the 
objection to the new name. Would Dr. 
McKinney object to the name of our 
country on the grounds that we are not 
really united states; or would he object 
to the name of the world organization, 
for surely all of the nations are not 
united? I suggest that it is not wrong 
for a name to suggest the goal of an or- 
ganization, and I would prefer the names 
United Presbyterian Church, United 
States, and the United Nations. To delay 
union on grounds that there are some 
“unsolved problems” is unreasonable to 
me. There will always be unsolved prob- 
lems, even within the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A., and it appears to me 
that the problems can be better handled 
within the framework of union. 
—Rosert A. BRAUN 
Newark, Delaware 
« ... It is hoped . . . that our pres- 
bytery members will read the article 
carefully and prayerfully [and] decide 
to vote against the union until a thor- 
ough and carefully worked-out plan may 
be offered as well as a better name. The 
author deserves commendation for his 
courage in expressing the facts. 
—Mrs. DaLe STEVENSON 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
« Re the article . . . by my friend, Dr. 
W. W. McKinney: I pray God that it will 
not cause any negative or “no action” 
votes in our presbyteries. This is a union 
which should have taken place decades 
ago. We are neither “rushing” into union 
nor unprepared for it. May God “rush” 
us into union by May of next year. 


—RicHarD A, Davis 


Minister, Harmony-Zelienople Presbyterian Church 
Zelienople, Pennsylvania 
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CHILDREN’S STORY . . . by Dean and Doris Asquith 


TRAPPED: Two Boys anp A Lizarp 


“Race you to the bottom of this sand 
dune,” Arthur called to his cousin 
Roddy. His shoes were already so full 
of the snow-white sand they couldn't 
hold any more unless he took his feet out. 

Turning over and over like a log, 
Roddy rolled down the dune. His pock- 
ets and his pants cuffs were stuffed with 
sand. When he reached the bottom, he 
shook the sand out of his hair and ears, 
as a shaggy dog shakes off water. The 
cousins had chased each other over the 
sand which extends for miles in the 
White Sands National Park in New Mex- 
ico. Now they tumbled into a cleared 
area that had picnic tables, and benches, 
and faucets piped right out of the sand. 

“How about a drink?” Arthur held out 
a cupful of water, his dark eyes twin- 
kling mischievously. 

His red-haired cousin from the East 
took two big swallows before he sput- 
tered, then flung the water and cup 
away. 

“Is it poison?” he asked, making a 
wry face. 

“Nope, just a bad mineral taste.” 

Roddy reached for the cup. “Look, 
a little animal crawled in it.” 

Arthur clapped his hand over the top 
of the cup. “It’s a white lizard. Let's 
take him home.” 

“No, let’s just watch him a while and 
then let him go.” Roddy peered between 
Arthur’s fingers and saw the lizard dart- 
ing around frantically “Anything else 
live around here?” 

“White mice and white grasshoppers.” 

“Why are they all white? Back East, 
only albinos are white.” 

“Daddy says it’s nature’s way of pro- 
tecting them. If this lizard were green, 
his enemies could see him on this white 
sand, It’s like your red hair-—I could spot 
you for miles here.” 

“I guess that’s right. We'd better let 
him go. He must be hot and frightened 

he’s whipping his tail like a baby alli- 
gator.” 

“Tl find a place to let him go. You 
go see if lunch is ready.” 

When Roddy’s carrot-top had dis- 
appeared around the end of a sand dune, 
Arthur peeked at the lizard. He couldn't 
bear to let him go. Quickly, he slipped 
to the car, slid the lizard into his butter- 
fly jar, then covered the jar with coats 
before he went to the table. 

“I bet the lizard scooted over the 
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sand. Did he leave any tracks?” Roddy 
greeted him. 

“I didn’t notice,” Arthur answered un- 
comfortably. “The wind makes those 
ripples in the sand.” He pointed, hoping 
to hide his guilty look. 

After lunch the boys climbed into the 
back seat of the car, and the family 
started homeward. Gradually the dunes 
grew smaller and smaller. Yucca plants 
were more numerous, and tufty clumps 
of salt grass pushed through the thin 
layer of sand on the flats separating the 
dunes. 

Back home, Arthur suggested, “Let's 
play Billy the Kid.” 

“What will we use for the court 
house?” Roddy asked. 

“How about the ranch-hand’s house?” 
Arthur’s mother had the adobe house 
clean and empty waiting for Jose, the 
new helper. The boys ran over, arguing 
who would be Billy and who the sheriff 
this time. 

“The house looks big with nothing in 
it,” Arthur remarked. Looking for hiding 
places, they poked into the closets. 
There was a tall one for clothes covered 
by a curtain and a low one with a spring 
door for storage. Roddy and Arthur 
crept into the low one on all fours 





“How would this be for a_ jail?” 
Arthur asked. Before Roddy could an- 
swer, a sudden gust of wind made it a 
real jail. Bang! went the door, and the 
boys were trapped in the dark closet. 

They felt around for the door and 
banged and hammered against it, but 
it would not budge. 

“What will we do?” Roddy asked. 

“Oh, we'll find some way out.” Arthur 
tried to reassure himself as well as 
Roddy. But the adobe walls were two 
feet thick, and the door still wouldn't 
move. “Let’s keep calling. Somebody’s 
bound to go by sometime.” 

After a defeated silence, Roddy said, 
“Animals must feel like this when they 
are shut up. I'm sure glad we let the 
lizard go.” 

“Roddy, I have something to tell you,” 
Arthur answered sadly. He gulped be- 
fore he plunged on. “I didn't let the 
lizard go. He’s in my butterfly jar in 
the back of the car right now. If I ever 
get out of here, [ll never shut up a living 
thing again.” 

“That’s a good idea.” 

“You'd think somebody would be 
looking for us. Do you suppose it’s night 
vet?” 

“T don’t know.” 

They huddled miserably together, hot, 
tired, and cramped. Finally they dozed 
a bit. 

Suddenly Roddy nudged Arthur. “T 
think I hear voices outside.” 

They both shouted, “Help! Help! Let 
us out of here!” They pounded on the 
door with their fists. 

Outside Jose dropped the sack he was 
carrying and ran into the house. 

“Open the closet. Open the door,” 
begged the boys. 

Jose hesitated for only a minute, then 
released the spring. The two excited 
boys tumbled out, nearly knocking the 
ranch hand off his feet with their grati- 
tude. How surprised they were to see 
it was still daylight. 

The boys raced for the main house. 
They had to tell Arthur’s parents about 
their adventure. As they ran, Roddy 
velled, “Let’s get the lizard and turn him 
loose right now.” 

“Afraid he wouldn’t like it here,” 
Arthur shouted back. “Let’s ask Daddy 
and Mum to take us back to the White 
Sands. Then we can Jet him go in his 
own home.” 
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